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THE MIND OF THE CHURCH AT EASTER 
PARTICIPATION OUTLINES’ 
EASTER SUNDAY’ 


N this greatest and most joyous of all feasts in Chris- 
| tendom, the liturgy of the Church again and again 


proclaims: ‘““This is the day which the Lord hath 
| made: let us rejoice and be glad therein.’ Christ Jesus, 
l our immolated Paschal Lamb and Victim, is risen as 
the triumphant Victor ‘“‘who by dying hath overcome our death, 
and by rising again hath restored our life’’ (Preface). The pro- 
found significance of the feast is the glorious resurrection of our 
Lord and the completion of His work of Redemption for the re- 
generation of all men in Himself.* The first day of the week on 
which He rose from the dead was therefore the beginning of a new 
creation: the God-Man now became the second Adam, the Pro- 
genitor of the new chosen people of God; for in Him those to 
whom His redemptive work was now applied were quickened and 
reborn unto supernatural life. 





In an earlier day of the Church, when great numbers of cat- 
echumens were reborn “‘by water and the Holy Ghost’’ on Holy 
Saturday, these truths were impressively brought to the mind of 





1For readings see Living with the Church, pp. 89-90; The Mind of the Missal, 
pp. 131-141. 


2The Anglo-Saxon Eastre (from the East), and the Germen Ostern (from Osten) 
mean the dawning of spring and connote nature’s arising to renewed life. In the 
language of the Church, today is the Lerd’s Day of Resurrection. This day, with 
the entire season extending to the Saturday after Pentecost, is also simply called 
Pascha. 


*See Luke 24, 46-47; Rom 4, 25; 6, 5-9; 2 Cor. 5, 15; Col. 2, 12. 
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every participant. Like scenes take place in some mission lands in 
our day. Still, the liturgy brings these truths home to all who take 
an intelligent part in the divine services. And we know of their 
effects: on recalling our own baptismal rebirth in Christ; in the 
restoration of divine life to those who were dead in sin; in the re- 
newal in spirit on the part of the faithful who, after their well- 
kept Lenten preparation for this great festival, share in the triumph 
of our risen Lord and rejoice because His resurrection is also a pledge 
of theirs unto eternal life. 

All that, however, is not our greatest concern on this day of 
wonders. The all-important thing is that together with all the 
faithful in Christ we offer Him our homage and thanksgiving, and 
that by and in Him we worship and glorify our heavenly Father. 
He not only created us, but in sacrificing His divine Son to make 
amends for all of mankind’s death-dealing sins He made possible 
a re-creation unto the life which never ends. Therefore we acknowl- 
edge and say in the Easter Preface: ‘‘It is truly meet and just, right 
and availing unto salvation, that at all times, but more especially 
on this day we should extol Thy glory, O Lord, when Christ our 
Pasch is sacrificed.”’ 


The antecedents to our “‘solemnity of solemnities’’ go back to the dim 
past when the leader and lawgiver Moses, in memory of the deliverance of his 
people from their serfdom to the Egyptians, decreed: ‘““You shall keep it a feast 
to the Lord in your generations with an everlasting observance.’’* On the four- 
teenth day of the first month,” each year, the Israelites were to observe their 
Pasch,* at which an unblemished lamb was to be sacrificed, its blood applied to 
the door-posts of their homes, and the meat roasted and eaten whole. The an- 
nual observance was ever to recall the striking with death of every Egyptian 
firstborn, the last of the great plagues, after which the Israelites were allowed 
to depart and take up their journey to the promised land. The sacrificial lamb 
itself came to be known as the pasch. It was at this observance that our Lord 
made Himself the new Pasch for the perpetual remembrance and renewal of His 
Sacrifice by the new chosen people of His Redmption. 

The paschal lamb of old was merely a figure of the One by whose shed- 
ding of blood and resurrection from the dead we were freed from the bondage 
to Satan and spared from eternal death. And of our Pasch we today partake as 
sustenance on the way to our promised land. This realization of what the old 
prefigured will continue down the ages to come until the end of time. But this 
realization is not yet a consummation. It is the image of one in the far more 
glorious future, one of which in the proper observance today we have a fore- 


1Hxodus 12, 14. 


*Nisan, corresponding to our time between about the middle of March and 
the middle of April. 


*Meaning Passover, i.e., the Lord’s passing by the houses of the Israelites, but 
sparing not one of all the firstborn of the Egyptians. 
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THE MIND OF THE CHURCH AT EASTER 


taste. It is to this we look forward with confidence: that after having borne in 
this earthly life the heavenly image imprinted upon our souls by the coming of 
Christ into our life, we shall also be privileged to celebrate the eternal Pasch in 
the better land to come. 

The Divine Office, of which Matins in the Roman Breviary are shortened 
to one Nocturn and three psalms because of the times in which the ceremonies of 
Holy Saturday proceeded far into the night, has us enter into the mind of Christ 
after His resurrection; recount the details of His glorious triumph; give voice n 
psalms, hymns, canticles and joyous alleluias, to appropriate aspirations in praise 
and benediction of our Most High God. Having learned from Pope St. Gregory, 
in the Homily, that in the spirit of the holy women who came with spices to 
the sepulchre ‘“‘we seek the Lord with the fragrance of virtues and the reputation 
of good words’; moreover, that in this glad festival of ours and of the angels 
we realize our call “‘in heaven to complete their number’’—we beseech God to 
bring to a good issue our prayers which He has by grace inspired. 

The Station Church is that of St. Mary Major, to which the Christians 
of Rome used to proceed in a body also for the celebration of our Lord’s birth- 
day. On this Resurrection Sunday they went thither to celebrate His second birth, 
and with them, in their white baptismal dress, the newly reborn in Christ. Re- 
calling these scenes in this great basilica serves to remind us of also paying our 
tribute to Mary our Blessed Mother. 

The Easter Candle, stately and beautifully ornamented, symbolizes our 
Lord’s remaining with us after His resurrection. Its five nails remind us of the 
wounds He still bore on His glorified body. The candle will retain its place and 
be not finally extinguished until after the Gospel of Ascension day. 

The Blessing of Food. At one time the commemorative lamb, also butter, 
eggs and cheese (all formerly forbidden during Lent) were blessed, lest their 
resumed use should be the cause of illness. Eatables such as ham, eggs, bread and 
others are also brought to church today, for the blessing of which the Ritual has 
the appropriate prayers. 

The Holy Sacrifice. Our Lamb that was slain is risen again and lives. In 
heaven He now reigns in glory at the right of the Father: on earth He lives in 
His Mystical Body—in His members of which He is the Head; upon our altars 
He lives to be the Victim for the perpetual renewal of His Sacrifice on Calvary. 
Today, on this feast of feasts, we must know of our indebtedness to our heaven- 
ly Father for having sacrificed His divine Son that we might live unto Himself; 
and so in holy Mass we offer Him our highest act of worship—His Gift as a 
return Gift, together with ourselves, in adoration, praise and thanksgiving. His 
generosity knowing no bounds, He again gives us our offered Victim for our 
Paschal Banquet, to partake of in most intimate loving friendship, and to sus- 
tain us in our daily pressing forward on the way to our heavenly Father's house. 

Before High Mass we are sprinkled with the new water blessed (before 
adding the holy oils) on Holy Saturday, while the priest, in the Vidi aquam, 
recalls the grace-bringing flow over the baptized: “‘I saw water flowing from the 
right side of the temple, alleluia: and all to whom that water came were saved, 
and they shall say alleluia, alleluia.—Praise the Lord for He is good; for His 
a $ endureth forever. Glory to the Father, and to the Son, and to the Holy 

host. 

We begin with the Sign of the Cross and draw near to God with petitions 
and the confession of the preliminary prayers. 


I. 1. The Introit represents the risen God-Man speaking to 
the Father, in words all who are incorporated in Christ may well 


likewise speak to Him, because of their having passed from sin to 
grace, from death to life. 2. Confident that our Father will merci- 
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fully hear us (Kyrie), we (a) offer Him our praise and thanks- 
giving (Gloria); (b) seek from Him the grace, to that already 
received, to favor our desires, now that by His risen Son He this 
day unlocked the approach to eternity (Collect). 3. (a) With the 
Epistle we receive the heavenly bidding ‘‘to feast, not with the old 
leaven of malice and wickedness, but with the unleavened bread of 
sincerity and truth.”’ (b) We do thus feast, and do give praise to 
God whose goodness to us knows no bounds (Gradual, Alleluia- 
verse, Sequence). 4. (a) The Sequence also, and especially the 
Gospel, tells of the experience of the witnesses of the resurrection 
at the tomb; (b) and we concur by professing our faith with the 
Creed, stressing the Fifth Article, which is its foundation.* 


II. 1 (a) During the chanting of the prophetic word of the 
Psalmist, ‘“The earth trembled, . . .’” we make ready our offering of 
prayer and gifts to God, which represent us and which, at the altar, 
are symbolized by the gifts of bread and wine for the Sacrifice; i.e., 
we are presently to become victims with the Victim Christ (Jn 
spiritu humilitatis). (b) We ask our Father to accept the offerings 
for our welfare unto eternal life (Secret), but more in compliance 
with our duty toward Him, and in behalf of the newly baptized 
(Hance igitur). (c) Since “Christ our Pasch was sacrificed’ and 
made the present renewal oblation possible, it is just and right 
that we lift heart and voice in praise and thanksgiving (Preface). 
2. (a) At the Consecration Christ renews His Sacrifice and death 
upon the cross, now under the appearance of that very bread and 
wine we just offered and which represented us. Since His death is 
again made present, so do we also renew our baptismal death in 
Him. (b) As God’s “‘holy people, calling to mind the blessed pas- 
sion and resurrection of Christ our Lord,’”” we now offer to the 
Father ‘‘a pure, holy and spotless Victim’’ (Unde et memores), 
unto His honor and glory and our sanctification. 3. (a) In holy 
Communion we partake of our Paschal Victim, and our union 
with Him and His with us is actually realized: on our Father's 
accepting our gifts at the Offertory these became transfigured, and 
now we are again come in possession of divine life. (b) Thus we 
“feast with the unleavened bread of sincerity and truth’’ (Com- 


1See 1 Cor. 15, 3-22. 
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THE MIND OF THE CHURCH AT EASTER 


munion-verse); (c) pray that our Lord God who sated us with 
the Paschal sacraments also infuse into us the spirit of His love and 
make us all to be of one devoted mind (Postcommunion); (d) 
and on again being made aware that in Christ we were “‘born not 
of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, but 
of God”’ (last Gospel), we utter our heartfelt Deo gratias, alleluia, 
alleluia, 


Gratitude should prompt us to return to the house of God and assist at 
Vespers. We would not be like the nine of the ten healed lepers in the Gospel 
who did not return to give thanks, but like the one who did (Luke 17). Thereat 
we recall the events of the first great ‘““day which the Lord hath made,"’ and the 
instances of our participation therein in our day, while with the psalms and 
chants we send on high our praises and deepfelt appreciation. Such grateful re- 
sponse to the priceless benefits received also proves the faith that is in us. 


EASTER MONDAY 


While we cannot but rejoice with the Church in the new growth planted 
by our heavenly Father, watered by the Holy Spirit with the grace which the 
risen God-Man had merited, and now nourished with the Redeemer’s own body 
and blood—we do not see today as exuberant a growth in the number of con- 
verts as formerly. Yet we are grateful for what growth there is, for those resusci- 
tated from the effects of the deadly poison of sin, and for the many restored to 
vigorous spiritual life. In spirit, then, we today accompany the neophytes of 
earlier times to the Station-church of St. Peter in Rome, there to hear how the 
chief of apostolic laborers testified as a witness of our Lord’s resurrection, and 
where the faithful at the holy Sacrifice besought God to pour forth His heavenly 
gifts upon His people. 


I. 1. (a) The Introit reminds us how our Lord, with the 
bestowal of supernatural life, brought us “into a land flowing 
with milk and honey’’; and that we are to profess His law in word 
and deed before all the world and so “‘give glory to the Lord.’”’ (b) 
Calling upon His name in behalf of the world today, we pray that 
He pour forth His Paschal graces unto the freedom and everlasting 
life of His people (Collect). 2. (a) On hearing, in the Epistle, 
how St. Peter professed what he had seen of the Savior and Judge 
of mankind, in His labors and suffering, in His death and resur- 
rection—(b) we ourselves, as the new chosen people, with rejoic- 
ing profess the goodness of God seen in our day and forever (Grad- 
ual). 3. The Gospel tells us of other witnesses, emphasizing: ‘“The 
Lord is risen indeed and hath appeared to Simon. And they told 
what things were done in the way, and how they knew Him in 
the breaking of bread.” 

II. 1. For the Paschal gifts we have received, we are deeply 
indebted to our heavenly Father; may we therefore again offer our 
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gifts of praise and gratitude. 2. Concerned, on the one hand, over 
our life’s redounding unto the glory of God, and, on the other, 
over the fact that many, even Christians, do not comprehend the 
mystery of the cross, not seeing the connection between sacrifice and 
resurrection—we now renew our self-offering in union with our 
Lord’s renewal of His Sacrifice, while we recall the petitions at the 
Collect. 3. (a) Indeed, ‘‘the Lord is risen and hath appeared to 
Peter,’’ and we shout forth, “‘alleluia!’” (Communion); but we 
also recognize Him in His breaking Bread and giving to us—Him- 
self. (b) That in Him we all be of one mind and in the bond of 
love, we pray, as on the day preceding, in the Postcommunion. 
EASTER TUESDAY 


The ‘“‘new progeny” having visited St. Peter's, today pay their respects 
to St. Paul in the basilica dedicated in his honor. There we all today gather, as 
it were, and we hear how the great apostle addressed the people of his day con- 
cerning the resurrection of Christ, as foretold by the prophets and according to 
the testimony of those who saw Him ‘“‘for many days,’’ and those ‘“‘who came 
up with Him from Galilee to Jerusalem.” 


I. 1. (a) With the Introit we are again told, as were the neo- 
phytes, that at the baptismal font we received ‘‘the water of wis- 
dom to drink in,’’ to be made strong and steadfast and be exalted 
by it. (b) On our part we again “‘give glory to the Lord’’ and “‘de- 
clare His deeds among the nations.”” (c) And we “‘call upon His 
name,”’ especially in the Collect, on realizing how He “‘ever multi- 
plies the Church with a new progeny”: “Grant to Thy servants 
that they retain in their lives what they have perceived by faith.” 
2. (a) In the Epistle, St. Paul summarizes the whole mystery of 
the Redemption; (b) and of this henceforth we shall ‘‘speak who 
have been redeemed by our Lord’’ (Gradual, Alleluia-verse, Se- 
quence). 3. The Gospel relates how Jesus, after His resurrection, 
allayed the fears of His disciples with His wonted greeting and by 
giving them tangible proof of His still being in His own body: 
“Handle Me and see.” 

II. 1. The Offertory suggests that we tender God, as one of 
our gifts, our profound gratitude for His having sanctified us to 
Himself, by His almighty power, in the waters of Baptism. 2. This 
gift, together with the prayers of all the faithful, we unite ‘‘with 
the offerings of sacrifice,’’ asking the Father through our Lord to 
accept them; then “‘that by these services of filial devotion we may 
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pass over to the glory of heaven’’ (Secret). 3. (a) On personally 
receiving our Lord and His kiss of peace in the Eucharistic legacy 
He has left us, can we do otherwise than “‘seek the things that are 
above where Christ is sitting at the right hand of God’’? (Com- 
munion.) (b) That we do so—that what has come to us on par- 
taking of the Paschal sacrament may continue to animate us—we 
ask through our Lord in the Postcommunion. 


Low SUNDAY, THE OCTAVE OF EASTER 


Low Sunday is so named to distinguish this octave day from the High 
Sunday, Easter. The Church calls it Dominica in albis (depositis or deponendis) , 
since on this day the newly baptized laid aside their white garments to signify 
that they were ready to take their place in the militant life of the Christian rank 
and file. For divine worship, at Rome, they proceeded to the Station-church of 
St. Pancras. The martyr, a youth hardly in his teens, was to inspire the neo- 
yp a his innocence and his steadfastness in the faith even at the cost of 
ife itself. 

The Divine Office as well as the Mass holds our attention, now upon the 
happenings at our Lord’s resurrection and during the week following, now upon 
the instructions once directed to the neophytes and through them to us. Thus in 
the first Nocturn reading of Matins, St. Paul admonishes: ‘If you be risen with 
Christ, seek the things that are above, where Christ is sitting at the right hand 
of God; mind the things that are above, not the things that are upon the earth; 
for you are dead, and your life is hid with Christ in God.’’ Every semblance of 
malice is to be cut off; instead of evil, charity, the bond of perfection, is to pre- 
vail, and the joy of the peace of Christ. In the second Nocturn, St. Augustine 
speaks: ‘‘The Paschal feast is ended in today’s solemnity, and therefore the garb 
of the neophytes is changed; yet so that the white, which is put off, is ever to 
be retained in the heart. . . . My address is directed to all included in my charge; 
but today, at the close of the sacramental solemnity, I turn to you, the new holy 
progeny, reborn of water and the Holy Ghost; to you who are a devout genera- 
tion, a new throng, the flower unto my honor and the fruit of my Jabor,... 
I speak in the words of the Apostle: ‘Behold, the night is past, and the day is 
at hand: put off the works of darkness and put on the armor of light.’ ’’ The 
more serious word is spoken by St. Gregory the Great in the third Nocturn: 
“Those called to be apostles the Lord sent, not to the world’s joys, but as He 
Himself was sent, unto the world for suffering. Because the Son is loved by the 
Father and yet is sent to suffer, so also are the disciples loved by the Lord, yet 
are sent into the world for suffering. Hence it is rightly said, ‘As the Father hath 
sent Me, so also I send you. 

With the antiphons, psalmody, responsories and hymns, especially those 
of Lauds, we are intent to carry out the admonitions; and with the Mass we pay 
our homage with gifts to our Father through Christ, and likewise through Him 
ask for the good things that yield enduring gladness. 


I. 1. With the Introit, Mother Church bids the new-born and 
all her children to desire her pure and unadulterated doctrine.’ 2. 
With her we pray that the Pasch we have celebrated (His resur- 
rection and ours in Him) with God’s help, will show forth in our 
life and conduct. 3. (a) It will do so, but not without battle, in 





1See Matth. 18, 3; 13, 38; Gal. 3, 26; Matth. 4, 4. 
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which the faithful in Christ will achieve victory: ‘“Who is he that 
overcometh the world, but he that believeth that Jesus is the Son 
of God?’’ (Epistle.)* (b) Our belief in Him we acclaim with joy- 
ful alleluias; (c) and firmly believing, we say with Thomas who 
once doubted: ‘“‘My Lord and my God’’ (Gospel). 

II. 1. (a) The gifts we offer are our gratitude for having re- 
ceived the remission of our sins (Gospel), for our faith, and for 
the Easter joys, together with our good resolutions to persevere in 
the divine life of grace. (b) The good things to be asked for are 
the abiding peace of Christ (Gospel) and ‘‘the fruit of perpetual 
gladness’ (Secret). 2. With our thanksgiving and petition we re- 
new the gift of ourselves, in and through Christ, the Victim of our 
sacrificial offering. 3. Having entered into the mysteries of Christ’s 
passion and resurrection, especially on His coming to us in holy 
Communion, we beseech our Father, in His name, ‘‘to make the 
most holy mysteries, granted for our renewal, a healing for the pres- 
ent and for the time to come’’ (Postcommunion). 


SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


On this ‘‘Good Shepherd Sunday,”’ the liturgy in many ways recalls to our 
minds that aspect of the true relationship between us and God in which He is 
our provident and unerring Guide throughout our life and we His attentive, 
willing and satisfied followers. Such a relationship, too, is to prevail between us 
and His divine Son, whom He sent to be also our Good Shepherd; moreover, 
between us and those whom He has appointed to guide us in His stead.” 

One of the latter was St. Paul, the Apostle to the Gentiles, who in turn 
tells us (first Nocturn reading at Matins, from Acts 8) how ‘‘the God of the 
people of Israel chose our fathers, and exalted the people when they were s0- 
journers in the land of Egypt, and with an high arm brought them out from 
thence, and for the space of forty years endured their manners in the desert.” 
Then how He appointed “‘judges until Samuel the prophet, and after that they 


desired a king; and God gave them Saul. . . . He raised them up David to be 
king. . . . Of this man’s seed God, according to His promise, hath raised up io 
Israel a Savior, Jesus.""—Thereupon a great vicar of Jesus, Pope St. Leo the 


Great, points out (second Nocturn) how our Lord, after His resurrection, insti- 


1We believe, with St. Paul, not the testimony of men who held that the Spir- 
it of God came to Jesus “by water only”; Le, at His baptism. We believe the 
testimony of God Himself that Jesus is the Son of God, the Second Person of the 
Triune God, who “came by water and blood”; Le., with His baptism He set out 
upon His work as the Redeemer of mankind, a work that could not be accom- 
plished without the shedding of blood. See also Heb. 9, 22-26. 


*Today’s liturgy casts, as it were, its shafts of light in many directions. In 
the Hight of the truth enunciated or implied one can readily discern the princi- 
pal work of the hierarchy of the Church; the place of the laity (the hearing 
Church); the province of ecclesiastical in contra-distinction to civil authority; 
the frictions and disorders because of trespass; the advantages of mutual 4as- 
sistance; the reason why individuals and nations lose themselves in a maze of 
doubt and uncertainty upon spurning the saving directive and sustaining force of 
divine values as embodied and exemplified in the Savior of mankind. 
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tuted great sacraments and revealed great mysteries, ‘breathed into His apostles 
the Holy Spirit and gave to the apostle Peter the charge, over the rest, of the 
Lord's sheepfold, having bestowed upon him the keys of the kingdom.’’—Final- 
ly Pope St. Gregory the Great, in his Homily on the Gospel of the Good Shep- 
herd, portrays our Lord as the true Shepherd ‘“‘who gave His life for His sheep, 
so that He might change His body and blood to be a sacramental Food and thus 
with His body as nourishment, feed the sheep which He had redeemed.’” 

The Station-church, although no longer indicated in the Missal, was 
formerly the Basilica of St. Peter. It was here that the great Pope St. Gregory 
(died 604) pronounced his magnificent homily on the Gospel of the Good Shep- 
herd, of which a part is in today’s Divine Office.” 


I. 1. (a) With the Introit we contemplate, for the moment, 
the sublime order of God’s creation, and, ever since the establish- 
ment by Christ of the new order or kingdom in the souls of men, 
how ‘“‘the earth is made replete with the mercy of the Lord’’—to 
which the rejoicing and praise of the righteous is the first obvious 
reaction; (b) and the second reaction is prayer that the new order, 
on “‘the Son of God having raised up a fallen world,’’ have in the 
faithful its intended purpose (Collect). 2. (a) In the Epistle, St. 
Peter, whom our Lord appointed shepherd of His flock,* bids us 
follow in the steps of the Good Shepherd, and he points out these 
steps. (b) On recalling how the disciples recognized our Lord after 
the resurrection, and how His own know Him (Alleluia-verse), 
our Good Shepherd Himself gives us the characteristics of His lead- 
ership in contrast with that of false guides. It remains to wrest 
from the latter “‘the other sheep,” who shall hear His voice, so that 
there be ‘‘one fold and one shepherd’’ (Gospel). 

II. 1. Constrained to pray and work with our Lord for the 
end just stated, may we accordingly make thereof an offering, at 
least of our resolution: with the break of each new day to be de- 
votedly attentive to the will of God (Offertory). 2. This, with 
ourselves, we unite with our Shepherd who has made of Himself a 
Lamb for the Sacrifice, and through Him we beseech our Father 
for His blessing: that ‘‘this holy oblation . . . perfect in virtue what 


1Readings such as these, being to the Divine Office what the Epistle and Gos- 
pel are to the Mass, indeed serve for our instruction, but that is not their only 
purpose; they form a part of the liturgy, and liturgy is the public and official 
prayer of the universal Church. The real benefits of such instructions are prop- 
erly gained only on taking part in the whole, with its praises and thanksgivings 
for all the good our God has wrought, thus on the one hand honoring Him and 
paying Him our homage; then, on the other hand, in view of the petitions for 
grace and the expiatory acts in accordance with the instructions received, our- 
selves effectively making spiritual advancement. 


20f. Cardinal Schuster: The Sacramentary, 1925, Vol. II, p. 342. 
*Cf. John 21, 13-17. 
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it signifies in mystery’’ (Secret). 3. (a) Of the greatness of the 
love of our Shepherd for us we become aware on His giving Him- 
self to us for our Eucharistic Meal, whereat He knows His sheep 
and His sheep know Him (Communion). (b) Having received 
from almighty God the grace of a new life, we now ask Him, 
through Christ our Lord, that we may ever glory in His gift (Post- 
communion). 


Wednesday of the Second Week After the Octave of Easter 


SOLEMNITY OF ST. JOSEPH, 
PATRON OF THE UNIVERSAL CHURCH" 


The liturgy of the feast in part represents Joseph by depicting implied 
parallels in the life of the patriarchal Joseph. Characteristic is the second re- 
sponsory of the first Nocturn of Matins: ‘“‘God hath made me as a father to the 
King and lord of all his house. He hath exalted me to save many peoples. Come 
to me and I will give you all the goods of Egypt, so that you may partake of 
the fat of the land.’ Inasmuch as God chose Joseph to be the protector of Christ 
our Lord and the spouse of the Blessed Virgin Mary, he now is also privileged, 
in a special manner, to be the guardian of the Mystical Body of Christ, the 
Church. On this feastday the Church also looks upon herself as Joseph's mystical 
spouse, and with her children, as his family. Today, then, she remembers her 
protector and patron in a solemn festival, and calls upon all the faithful, with 
the Invitatory of Matins: “Let us praise our God, in the veneration of blessed 
Joseph our protector, alleluia.’ 

St. Bernardin of Siena points out (second Nocturn) the special type of 
sanctity of the foster-father of our Lord; and demonstrates, in view of his po- 
sition in the Holy Family, that in a manner he was the viceregent of God the 
Father.—Speaking on St. Luke’s remark in the Gospel on Jesus’ ‘‘being as was 
supposed the son of Joseph,’’ St. Augustine says that the evangelist had men- 
tioned this ‘‘because of those who thought Him born of Joseph in the manner 
of other men. . . . Not improperly is he said to have begotten who adopted a 
son—not according to the flesh, but by love. Even so God made it possible for 
us to become His sons; however, He did not beget us of His nature and sub- 
stance, as He did His only-begotten Son, but in His love He adopted us.” 


I. 1. (a) God having chosen St. Joseph protector of His fam- 
ily the Church, we rejoice, for truly ‘‘the Lord is our Helper and 
Protector’ (Introit); (b) and we beseech God ‘‘that we may be- 
come worthy to have him for our intercessor in heaven whom we 
venerate as our protector upon earth’’ (Collect). 2. (a) The Epis- 
tle, recounting the blessings which the patriarch Jacob bestowed 
upon his son Joseph, reminds us of those resting upon our protector 
who also “‘came forth a pastor.”” (b) He being thus enriched, and 
we being needy, we ask him: “Obtain for us, Joseph, that we pass 
through life in innocence, and may it ever be safe in thy protection’”’ 





1See also Living with the Church, p. 170; The Mind of the Missal, p. 240 f. 
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THE MIND OF THE CHURCH AT EASTER 


(Alleluia-verse). 3. The Gospel contrasts how Heaven regarded 
Jesus—‘“Thou art My beloved Son in whom I am well pleased” 
—with the opinion of earth: “Jesus . . . being (as it was sup- 
posed) the son of Joseph” the carpenter. 

II. 1. (a) Our offering is one in praise of the Lord our God 
who, in Joseph, has strengthened the new Jerusalem and has blessed 
her children (Offertory, Preface). (b) At the Secret our petition is 
that we be made to see how unworthy of our esteem are the things 
of this earth, and how necessary it is that we “‘love the true God 
with perfect charity."" 2. We unite our intentions with the holy 
Sacrifice, and pray especially in behalf of the Church (Te igitur). 
3. (a) In holy Communion, on remembering the Holy Family of 
which Joseph was the head (Commynion), we should realize, on 
our Lord’s coming to us, our adoption into the family of God. 
(b) Having been ‘‘refreshed at the source of divine blessing,’’ we 
ask our heavenly Father, ‘““As Thou dost gladden us by the pro- 
tection of blessed Joseph, so by his merits and intercession have us 
partake also of heavenly glory’’ (Postcommunion) . 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EASTER 


The liturgy of this time re-presents our Lord in His glorified state, asso- 
ciating with and preparing the apostles to carry on His work. On this Sunday 
the liturgy associates us also, as it were, with them. To the apostles and to us 
it is explained how “‘the Lord hath sent redemption to His people,” and how 

“it behoved Christ to suffer and to rise again from the dead and so enter into 
His glory’’ (Alleluia-verses of the Mass). But we are also made aware that He 
is soon to leave us to go to the Father. Reflecting on what is to become of us, 
we turn to the apostles and to our leaders in the Church who succeeded them, 
for they transmit to us the saving truths which they had received from our Lord. 

St. John begins (first Nocturn of Matins, from the Apocalypse) ‘‘the 
Revelation of Jesus Christ, which God gave unto Him to make known to His 
servants the things which must shortly come to pass.’’ Christ is ‘‘the faithful 
Witness, the First-begotten of the dead, and the Prince of the kings of the earth, 
who hath loved us and washed us from our sins in His own blood; and hath 
made us a kingdom, and priests to God and His Father. To Him be glory and 
empire forever.’-—-St. Augustine addresses us (second and third Nocturns) “in 
these holy days dedicated to our Lord's resurrection,’’ on ‘“‘the resurrection of 
the body; for that is the object of our faith: this gift has been promised us in 
the body of our Lord Jesus Christ. . . . A little while is the whole span of time 
in which the world at Present moves. Hence that same evangelist says in the 
Epistle: ‘It is the last hour.’ 

In view of the glories of our Redeemer’s work, accomplished with His 
resurrection, and of the glories to come when, as Jesus ‘said, “A little while... 
and I will see you again and your heart shall rejoice,’’ we do rejoice today in 
the celebration of the holy Sacrifice, and we bestir ourselves to lay hold of the 
Christ-life now, a life made possible to us with the coming of His Holy Spirit.’ 


1See Ephes. 2, 18-22; 3, 2-5, 16-19; 4, 14-18. 
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I. 1. With the Introit we call upon all the earth to ‘‘exult be- 
fore God, alleluia,’’ and to ‘‘say unto Him: How awe-inspiring are 
Thy works, O Lord!’’ 2. Upon God we then call that He “‘grant to 
all those who profess themselves Christians to reject the things 
which are contrary to that name, and to seek after those becoming 
to it’’ (Collect). 3. (a) The latter especially are set forth by St. 
Peter in the Epistle, also the motive that upon our rendering good 
for evil, ““They may, by the good works which they shall behold 
in you, glorify God in the day of visitation . . . for this is accord- 
ing to grace, in Christ Jesus our Lord.’’ (b) That entails a three- 
fold suffering—the enduring of evil, the overcoming of our natural 
reaction, and compensating for evil by doing good. (c) But so 
Christ bore and overcame and compensated, then entered into His 
glory (Alleluia-verse); and upon our sorrows now, Christ will 
see us again and our hearts shall rejoice (Gospel). 

I. 1. Having seen how our life is to share in Christ’s, we now 
make our offering: ““While I live I will praise the Lord’ (Offer- 
tory). 2. (a) This offering, with all the hardships to our human 
nature it will entail, we unite with the present renewal of Christ's 
Sacrifice; (b) and we pray through Him for grace, “‘that by these 
mysteries it may be given unto us to moderate our worldly desires 
and learn to love the things of heaven’’ (Secret). 3. (a) In holy 
Communion we see our Lord with the eye of faith; but “‘in a lit- 
tle while,’’ according to His promise, we shall see Him as He is 
with the Father. (b) That His promise may be realized in us, we 
pray, in the Postcommunion: ‘‘May the sacraments we have re- 
ceived, we beseech Thee, O Lord, renew us with spiritual sustenance 
and protect us with corporal helps.”’ 

REMBERT BULARZIK, O.S.B. 

St, John’s Abbey 
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THE PASCHAL CANTICLE 


OR the third Nocturn of Matins in the Monastic Bre- 
viary, from the Paschal Solemnity until the Feast of 
the Holy Trinity, the same three canticles are pre- 
scribed. These selections thus occur often enough to 
merit study and meditation. An entirely different dis- 

position of the psalter in the Roman Breviary excludes the use of 

canticles there, but despite this fact the present essay may hold 
some points of interest for its users also, since the canticles are 
selected portions of holy Writ and give beautiful expression to the 

Church’s Easter spirit. The following lines treat but the first of 

the three canticles, Isaias, 63, 1-5. For the sake of completeness 

verse 6 is added although it is not recited in the Breviary. 


Chapter 63 of Isaias is entitled in the Douay Version: 
“‘Christ’s victory over His enemies.”” The first lines of this chapter 
have thus been most fittingly chosen as a Paschal canticle. But as 
is the case with many portions of the inspired text, some history 
of their cultural background is required for a full understanding of 
the actual words written. This will be attempted here. 

Verses 1-2 read: ‘“Who is this that cometh from Edom, with 
dyed garments from Bosra, this beautiful one in his robe, walking 
in the greatness of his strength. I, that speak justice, and am a de- 
fender to save. Why then is thy apparel red, and thy garments 
like theirs that tread in the winepress?”’ 

In the figurative use of Scripture in the Breviary a threefold 
step in symbolic imagery can often be distinguished. The purely 
historical background lays the foundation; this was then used in 
a typical sense for the readers of the Old Testament; this sense in 
turn is used today by the Church, the New Jerusalem, as the true 
and full completion of the prophetic utterances. Such is the case here. 


Edom, the land of Esau, lies southeast of the Salt Sea. Its in- 
habitants were bitter enemies of Israel. At the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem, when the chosen people were led away into the Babylonian 
captivity, they looked on with malicious glee. Psalm 136, 7-8, 
mentions this and calls down the vengeance of Jahwe upon them: 
“Remember, O Lord, the children of Edom, in the day of Jerusa- 
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lem: Who say: Rase it, rase it, even to the foundation thereof.”’ 
The prophet Abdias echoes the same thought and foretells their 
chastisement by Jahwe. ‘‘Shall not I in that day, saith the Lord, 
destroy the wise out of Edom, and understanding out of the mount 
of Esau? ... In the day when thou stoodest against him, when 
strangers carried away his army captive, and foreigners entered his 
gates, and cast lots upon Jerusalem: thou also wast as one of 
them’’ (Abdias 1, 8, 11). Edom, in short, came to typify all the 
enemies of Jahwe’s chosen people, and hence, when Jerusalem is 
taken for the Church of Christ, all the enemies of Christ’s kingdom. 
Bosra was a principal city of Edom (Cf. Gen. 36, 33; Is. 34, 
6; Jer. 49, 13, 22; Am. 1, 12). Isaias, Jeremias, and Amos prophe- 
sied the destruction of this city, the heart and center of the wicked- 
ness opposed to Jerusalem. Over Bosra the Lord’s victory will be 
great: ‘For I have sworn by Myself, saith the Lord, that Bosra 
shall become a desolation, and a reproach, and a desert, and a curse; 
and all her cities shall be everlasting wastes’ (Jer. 49, 13). It is 
from this destruction of Bosra that the triumphant visitor of the 
canticle is returning, “‘walking in the greatness of his strength.” 
The victor returns with garments that are red; not garments 
dyed red, however, but sprinkled with red. The garment, a stole, 
was a long white tunic; but it was now spattered with red, spat- 
tered, as the text runs, “‘like theirs that tread in the winepress.”’ 
Even today, just as seven hundred years before Christ’s time, 
the winepress, at the vintage, is trodden by men, barefooted and 
with limbs covered only about the loins. The grapes are placed 
upon the platform-like structure and trodden upon. The blood of 
the grapes (sanguis uvae) flows down into the waiting vats. It is 
wearisome work, but the peasant sings with the joy of anticipated 
harvest. When the grapes are red, his feet and limbs, and also his 
garments, are stained a bright red, redder almost than the grape 
itself." A peasant of Italy and the southern countries would need 
no explanation of these verses. 
The entire imagery of this vintage scene is transferred in holy 
Writ to another custom, that of trampling upon the foes lying on 
1Those familiar with Rome may recall the mosaics in the Mausoleo di 8S. 


Costanza, from the time of Constantine, in which this scene is aptly depicted. 
Cf. G. B. de Rossi, Mosaici Romani, (Roma, 1899) Tay. II. 
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THE PASCHAL CANTICLE 


the field of battle. It would appear that these were trodden down 
without mercy; the victor dyed his garments red with the spat- 
tered blood of enemies. His victory was then complete and he sang 
of triumph as does the laboring peasant. Allusion to this practice 
comes several times in the psalms, although sometimes obscured by 
the faulty translation of the Gallican psalter. The thought is found 
in Psalm 7, 6; 17, 39, 43; 43, 6; 57, 11; 67,24; and 88, 11. 
Psalm 7, 6, e.g., runs as follows: ‘Let the enemy pursue my soul, 
and take it, and tread down my life on the earth, and bring down 
my glory to the dust.” 

When an army returned after its victory to the city from 
which it had set out, it was the custom for the young women, 
dancers and minstrels, to sally forth from the city gates and to 
receive from the returning heroes the news of victory. These sing- 
ers and dancers then led the triumphal procession into the city, 
dancing, shaking their tambourines, and announcing to all the 
victory and the deeds of valor performed. This is the scene sup- 
posed in Psalm 67, 25-28. Other examples of the same can be 
found in Judges 11, 34; 1 Kings 18, 6ff; and in the canticle 
of Debbora (Judges 5). Nor must verses 12-15 of Psalm 67 be for- 
gotten.’ It was on just such an occasion that David was honored 
and Saul displeased in consequence. ‘“‘Now when David returned, 
after he slew the Philistine, the women came out of all the cities 
of Israel, singing and dancing, to meet king Saul, with timbrels of 
joy, and cornets. And the women sung as they played, and they 
said: Saul slew his thousands, and David his ten thousands” (1 
Kings 18, 6 f.). Incidentally it may be remarked that the pictures 
representing David standing upon the body of Goliath are quite 
true to contemporary custom. 

The passage of the Isaias canticle quoted above can now be 
easily understood. Jerusalem greets the conqueror from the land 
of Edom, from the city of Bosra. The wrath of the Lord has been 
poured out upon that land; its inhabitants have been defeated, 
crushed to the earth and stamped upon in battle, and their city has 
been destroyed. Blood is spattered on the apparel of the victor. 
Forth from Jerusalem comes the waiting crowd, and in the form 





1For these references the writer is indebted to A. Miller, Die Psalmen [Ecclesia 
Orans WV], Herder, 1923. 
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of a dialogue the story of victory is told. Such would be the typical 
sense in the Old Testament: it would be the victory of Jahwe’s 
chosen people, under a great leader, over all their enemies. 
Applied now to the Breviary, to the Easter Office of the 
Church, it is the Church of Christ, His spouse, who meets Him 
on Easter morn, a spouse wondering, joyous, astounded at the 
might and beauty of the risen Savior. Christ arises from the tomb 
in glory and thus triumphs over all His enemies. The loneliness 
of Christ in His passion is portrayed by the single-handed combat 
described in the canticle; the malice of His enemies by the Edomites; 
the victory is the destruction of sin and Satan's power, the despoil- 
ing forever of the prince of darkness; the triumphal procession 
marks the foundation in eternal peace and glory of the new and 
heavenly Jerusalem. It is a wonderful portrayal of Christ’s victory. 
Following is a free translation of the entire canticle: 


(The Church) Who is this who cometh from the land of Edom, 
from the city of Bosra, his garments dyed deep in red? Beautiful 
is he in his robes, he marches in the grandeur of his power! 
(Christ) It is I who speak of justice and who am come to defend 
and to save. 

(Church) Why then is thy apparel red, and thy garments stained 
like the garments of those that tread grapes in the winepress? 
(Christ) I have trodden the winepress alone, and from all the na- 
tions not a man was with me. I have trampled them underfoot in 
my indignation and have trodden them down in my wrath. Their 
blood has been spattered upon my garments and thus I have stained 
my apparel. 

For the day of vengeance was in my heart; the year of the 
redemption (I was to accomplish) had come. 

I looked all around me but there was no one to help me; I 
sought, but not a soul was there to aid me. But the strength of my 
own arm saved me and my indignation itself proved my succor. 

I have trodden down in my wrath all the enemies, and have 
made them as drunk in my indignation, down to the earth have 
I shattered all their force. 

MARTIN POLLARD, O.S.B. 

Mount Angel, Ore. 
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ST. JOSEPH AND THE MYSTICAL BODY 


O to Joseph and do all that he shall say to you” is 
the refrain of the liturgy, appropriating the words of 
the ancient Pharaoh to the Egyptians (March 19, 
Responsory to second Lesson). And our saint replies 

| in the liturgy of the Mass of the Solemnity: “In 

whatsoever tribulation they shall cry to me, I will hear them and 
be their protector always” (Alleluia Verse). 

St. Paul, the great Apostle of the Gentiles, was given the spe- 
cial mission to preach the mystery of the restoration of all things 
in Christ. According to this teaching God has given us Jesus Christ 
as the Head of the Church, which is Christ’s Body and Christ’s 
fullness. It was for this very purpose that the Godhead predestined 
the Incarnation of the divine Word: that through Christ, and with 
Him, and in Him the whole of mankind might be reunited per- 
manently and effectively to the Font of all life. Hence the Incarna- 
tion was enacted wholly for the formation of the Mystical Body, 
and at the moment when the Word was made flesh, there came into 
being as an objective reality not only the physical, but also the 
Mystical Christ. 

Now in the Body of Christ, as in every organism, there are 
many members, occupying diverse positions and performing specific 
functions. All, however, have an abiding inward relation, a real 
and vital connection with the whole Christ, and their position and 
importance in the Body depend upon the special office they per- 
form for the welfare of the whole Body. There is thus set up a 
definite hierarchy among the members. In the Mystical Body the 
highest place and office under Christ is occupied by Mary, the Moth- 
er of God. Mary’s position flows from her union and relationship 
with Christ, the Head, and from her immediate cooperation in the 
formation of the entire Body. She holds the rightful position and 
performs the true functions of a mother over all the members of 
the Mystical Body, loving, nourishing, and filling the wants of her 
children who were born to her in Christ. 

If, then, Mary’s cooperation in the work of salvation places 
her in such an exalted position, would it not seem fitting that St. 
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Joseph also occupy a position corresponding to the part he had in 
that great work? Since in the actual economy of salvation we can- 
not conceive of Christ save as the Head of the Mystical Body, nor 
of Mary except as the Mother of that Body, how can we conceive 
of St. Joseph save as the spiritual father, the paternal guardian and 
protector of all the members? Shall Joseph remain as father of the 
Head and not of the Body? As foster-father of the natural Son 
and not of the adopted sons? The divine harmony of the mystery 
of the Mystical Body seems to demand that Joseph occupy the 
same position over the Mystical Christ as he did over the Word 
made flesh. 


Just what share had St. Joseph in the working out of our 
redemption? Pope Leo XIII in his encyclical on St. Joseph laid 
down the theological principles upon which the whole theology 
of St. Joseph must be based, namely, his matrimonial relation to 
Mary and his paternity of Jesus (Encyclical Quamquam Pluries). 
It is upon this strictly theological basis that we can determine Jo- 
seph’s relation to Christ, not only as the incarnate Word, but also 
as the Mystical Christ, of whom, according to St. Paul, the Church 
is the fullness. 


“The primary dignity of St. Joseph,’’ says Suarez, “‘consists 
in this: that he was the true spouse of the Blessed Virgin Mary”’ 
(Opera Omnia, XIX, viii, 1). ‘‘For,”” says Pope Leo XIII, “‘since 
there existed a bond of true marriage between Joseph and the 
Blessed Virgin, there can be no doubt that he approached more 
closely than anyone else that surpassing dignity by which the 
Mother of God far exceeded all created nature’ (Op. cit.). Through 
this matrimonial union with the Mother of God, Joseph partici- 
pated in the rights of Mary over her Son and possessed a true 
moral and legal paternity over the person of Christ. This paternity 
was not just nominal or putative, but was a reality, and Joseph 
partook of the nature of a father over Christ in all things with 
the one exception of carnal generation. St. Augustine brings this 
out quite forcibly when he tells us: “What the Holy Spirit 
wrought, He wrought for both. . . . The Holy Spirit reposing in 
the justice of them both, gave to both a Son. In that sex which 
is by nature fitted to give birth, He wrought that birth which 
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ST. JOSEPH AND THE MYSTICAL BODY 


was for the husband also’”’ (Sermo LI, xx, 30; P. L. 38, 351). 
Or again in the same discourse he says: “‘As that was a true mar- 
riage and a marriage free from all corruption, why should not the 
husband chastely receive what his wife has chastely brought forth? 
For as she was a wife in chastity, so was he in chastity a husband; 
and as she was in chastity a mother, so was he in chastity a father’ 
(Op. cit., xvi, 26). That Mary recognized this virgin fatherhood 
of Joseph is evidenced by her own words and by the fashion of 
speaking St. Luke adopts in his gospel of the infancy, which knowl- 
edge we suppose he obtained from Mary (Luke 2, 33, 41, 48). St. 
Joseph himself was at first perplexed, but after he had been in- 
formed by the angel of his part in the divine plan, he seems to 
have realized his extraordinary privilege (Matth. 1, 19-21; 2, 13- 
20). He humbly and conscientiously exercised his paternal duties 
towards Jesus. And Jesus, in turn, reciprocated his love and was 
obediently subject to his authority (Luke 2, 51). 


This relationship of Joseph to Jesus and Mary is the basis 
for determining Joseph’s part in the Incarnation. In His eternal 
decree God determined not only that the Word be made flesh, but 
also the manner and the order according to which this was to be 
accomplished (St. Thomas, Summa Theologica, III, q. xxiv, a. 4). 
Now from the actual manner of accomplishment we know the 
terms of the divine plan: that the Second Person of the Trinity 
should take flesh of a virgin who was espoused to a man named 
Joseph. This twofold condition was necessary that the Incarnation 
take place. To fulfill it Joseph had been chosen by God and thus 
entered into the plan of the Incarnation as a necessary condition. 
He freely cooperated with the divine design when he received Mary 
as his espoused wife and voluntarily abstained from the use of the 
marital right. It is for this reason that St. Augustine says that 
Joseph was the father of Jesus by his preservation of Mary’s vir- 
ginity, and that by his remarkable continency he cooperated in a 
spiritual and moral manner in the conception of Christ (Sermo 
CXCV [in Appendice]; P. L. 39, 2110). 

Now the purpose of the Incarnation was the salvation and 
redemption of man. This is the fundamental idea underlying the 
entire doctrine of the Mystical Body. The divine Word, in taking 
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a human nature, assumed not only a real body like ours, but also, 
as Redeemer of our race, took a spiritual and mystical body made 
up of all those who were to believe in Him. Likewise Mary gave 
birth not only to the eternal Son of God in His human nature, but 
also to all those whose life was contained in His life. All who are 
united with Christ and who, as St. Paul says, are members of His 
Body, are born of Mary as one Body united to one Head. The In- 
carnation, in fact the whole purpose of Christ being our Savior, 
was ordained unto the formation of the Mystical Body. Joseph, 
therefore, by his participation as a necessary moral cause in the In- 
carnation of Christ likewise participated and cooperated in the 
same manner in the conception and birth of the Mystical Body of 
Christ. 


From St. Paul’s doctrine we learn that the person of Christ 
cannot be separated from His Mystical Body. The one and the 
same Christ is the physical and the mystical Christ. This being so, 
it would seem that Joseph’s position and relation to Christ should 
be the same in regard to the Mystical Body. It is in virtue of the 
Redemption and the graces resulting from it that we are made mem- 
bers of the Mystical Body, incorporated into Christ. Before He 
could give us this life of grace, making us sharers in His goods, the 
divine Word was to become incarnate and pass through the stages 
of infancy and youth until His time had come for the sacrifice of 
reconciliation. In this first work of the Redemption Joseph was 
closely associated with Jesus and Mary. It was Joseph’s consent 
to the espousals and his voluntary virginity that made the virginal 
motherhood possible. It was by Joseph’s sacrifices, his love, and his 
protection that Jesus was nourished in His infancy, provided for 
and protected in His childhood and youth. Thus by virtue of his 
moral paternity as well as by his cooperation in the Incarnation 
Joseph acquired a right to be called the father of all who partake 
of the fruits of the Redemption, the father of the Mystical Body. 


There remains yet another reason for Joseph’s paternity of 
Christians. This flows from his union with Mary as her true hus- 
band. By the matrimonial bond Joseph acquired a certain domin- 
ion over her goods; he became the father morally and legally over 
her offspring. Now Mary is the mother not only of Christ but of 
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ST. JOSEPH AND THE MYSTICAL BODY 


all Christians. By reason of his espousal to Mary, Mother of the 
Mystical Body, Joseph shares in her parentage of that Body. St. 
Albert the Great mentions this as one of the purposes of the mar- 
riage between Joseph and Mary: that men might regard Joseph as 
their father even as they recognize Mary as their Mother (E. H. 
Thompson, Life of St. Joseph, xlvii, 437). 


These are the basic reasons for St. Joseph’s unique position 
in the Church. He was a saint of the Incarnation. By his moral co- 
operation he assisted at the birth of the Mystical Body and by his 
offices to Jesus and Mary he fostered and protected it in its infancy. 
His position and duties in the holy family continue on in the Mys- 
tical Body; for in the words of Pope Leo XIII, “‘the divine house- 
hold which Joseph ruled as vested with paternal power contained 
the beginnings of the nascent Church’ (Op. cit.). St. Joseph’s 
place, then, in the great family which is the Church, is that of a 
father, a representative of the eternal Father who appointed Joseph 
to be His proxy, not only over the family of Nazareth, but also 
over the continuation and prolongation of that family, the Mys- 
tical Body of Christ. Pope Leo XIII, after viewing Joseph's rela- 
tion to Jesus and Mary, sees in it the “reason why the most blessed 
Patriarch should feel that the multitude of Christians constituting 
the Church are in a special and peculiar manner entrusted to his 
protection, and that, as spouse of Mary and father of Jesus Christ, 
he has a certain paternal authority over the innumerable family 
spread throughout the world’’ (Op. cit.). Pope Pius [X, when he 
put into effect the desires of the Fathers of the Vatican Council 
and proclaimed St. Joseph as the Patron of the Universal Church, 
conferred no new dignity upon him. He but declared and sought to 
have the faithful practically realize that St. Joseph occupies a po- 
sition of father and protector of the Mystical Body; that he has 
paternal obligations towards us, and we filial duties towards him; 
that if we perform our duty to him by praise and prayers, we can 
rest assured of the powerful assistance of him whose special charge 
is to supervise the growth of the Mystical Body “‘unto the meas- 
ure of the age of the fulness of Christ.”’ 

JOSEPH H. HUELS 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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RENEWAL OF THE SOCIAL ORDER IN CHRIST 


REORIENTATION on the part of Catholics to re- 
gain a practical knowledge of the true Christian spirit 
and to be renewed therein has become a necessity of 
the very first importance. Because of adverse influences, 
: coming through certain occupations, associations, 
mixed 1 marriages, modern thought and the inability to correlate 
faith with this thought, the Christian spirit engendered at Baptism 
either could not grow and expand or it died out altogether. Then 
the want of even the necessaries of life, brought about by the pres- 
ent disparity of material possessions in our economic chaos, has 
made amazing numbers of Catholics forget their baptismal vows. 
Either they have become indifferent in matters of faith, or, on go- 
ing over to the ‘emancipated’ Socialist and Communist camps, 
have turned their indifference into hostility to all religion. 

Of the lower strata of society, many have been drawn into 
the latter camp by the hope and promise of the overthrow of the 
present decadent social order and a speedy rebuilding upon the old 
ruins. Others higher up in the social scale have forgotten, if not 
their baptismal vows altogether, that they are citizens also and 
owing first allegiance to another world. These have allowed them- 
selves to become grossly influenced by the principles of this world 
with its selfishness, injustice, and disregard of other than material 
values. Another disconcertingly large group of Catholics, while 
still attending to their religious duties, have lost their Christian 
bearings; they hold on to the faith by convention rather than by 
conviction. The steadfast faithful, aware of the ominous trends, 
feel that something must be done, and done quickly, to save not 
only Catholics but all human society from efforts to secure better- 
ment of conditions by means that only stay disaster for a time but 
must bring greater ruin in the end. These are asking themselves, 
What can we do? How are we to go about it? 


I 


The solution of the problem of securing a healthy social order 
lies in a renewal of the Christian spirit. This Pope Pius XI has 
expressed in his Encyclical Quadragesimo Anno: ‘“This longed- 
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RENEWAL OF THE SOCIAL ORDER 


for social reconstruction must be preceded by a profound renewal of 
the Christian spirit, from which multitudes engaged in industry in 
every country have unhappily departed. Otherwise all our endeavors 
will be futile, and our social edifice will be built, not upon a rock, 
but upon shifting sand.’’ Our present concern, therefore, is to ar- 
rive at a reorientation regarding the true Christian spirit, so that 
we ourselves become renewed therein, then to exemplify and pro- 
mote it for the spiritual and social well-being of our fellowmen. 


The times call for a renewal of the Christian spirit. Well- 
meaning but falsely informed leaders of men, intent upon securing 
the well-being of the masses, are driving toward a goal at which 
there must be even greater disaster than the present. To ascertain 
this goal one need but inquire into their absolute ideal. A common 
answer is ‘‘Fullest self-realization’’; another, ‘‘Peace and plenty 
and happiness for the greatest number.’’ In the one instance the 
goal or ideal is self; in the other it is humanity. Now all nature 
exemplifies that the individual is not sufficient unto himself. In the 
plant and animal worlds there is the obvious need of a union of 
two principals; and man has the biological need of a mate. Nor is 
humanity sufficient unto itself, but needs a completing factor. 
History, when read aright, demonstrates the fact that when nations 
lost sight of this need and fell back upon themselves, their down- 
fall came on apace. 

Men, individually as well as socially, are ever trying to center 
a highest interest in some ideal, then to reorganize themselves so 
as to realize it. Proceeding from this fact, Dr. Georg Siegmund re- 
cently pointed out’ that on meeting with great difficulties in the 
realization of one ideal, or on becoming aware of a deeper urge 
within toward another, the new one is made to replace the former. 
At present, many who have become disillusioned with each one of 
the various isms of our time as ideals, and seeing their manifest 
weaknesses and failures to right humanity’s real or fancied wrongs, 
have set up infidelity as their goal. Russian Communism is organiz- 
ing an entire social and economic system upon Godless lines. Now 
it is in the deeper layers of our consciousness that the need of God 
is at last felt. Dr. Siegmund, citing Henry James in support, goes 


“Die Unruhe zu Gott,” Theologie und Glaube, Vol. XXVI, No. 6, p. 46ff. 
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on to say: “In place of an ‘unknown something,’ there comes ‘a 
void’ and life seems ‘peculiarly dead and indifferent.’ ”’ 

To complete what is missing in humanity, God is needed. 
Archimedes once sought for a fulcrum by which to lift the earth 
physically. To lift itself out of the present morass of things moral- 
ly and spiritually, the fulcrum humanity needs is God. Again, as 
the earth is sterile unless a living seed is planted therein, which had 
its life originally from the living Creator, so is humanity spiritually 
and morally sterile, or dead, without Him who alone can impart 
a spiritually fruitful life. This the moral law indicates. Pope Pius 
XI, in the given Encyclical, on reasserting the right and duty of 
the head of the Church “‘to deal authoritatively with social and 
economic problems,”’ pointed out that the Church’s guidance is 
not directly toward a goal at which well-being is merely transient 
or happiness is gained only to be lost again. In his words, 


It is the moral law alone which commands us to seek in all our conduct 
our supreme and final end, and to strive directly in our specific actions for those 
ends which nature, or rather, the Author of nature, has established for them, 
duly subordinating the particular to the general. If this law be faithfully obeyed 
the result will be that particular economic aims, whether of society as a body 
or of individuals, will be intimately linked with the universal teleological order, 
and as a consequence we shall be led by progressive stages to the final end of 
all, God Himself, our highest and lasting good. 


Seekers after happiness in infidelity are intent upon rooting 
this divine order out of the hearts of the people, since it interferes 
with the realization of their earthbound and passing ideal. We 
know that no realizable ideal is worth pursuing unless it is in 
harmony with the order of finality in God; for such only can be 
of lasting benefit to humanity. Unless grounded in God, human 
goals must sooner or later come to grief, and instead of social well- 
being, there will be maladjustments even greater than those which 
the well-meaning but misguided seek to overcome. One need but 
refer to what is commonly regarded as a result of legislating all 
religion out of public education: over against the melting-pot ad- 
vantage of a uniform national outlook is the fact that no nation 
is more crimeridden than ours. Or one also might ask, what birth- 
control protagonist has vision enough to see that by repudiating 
the privilege of sharing in the divine power of creation, the disad- 
vantage to human society is enormously greater, considering the 
cumulative effects, than any private advantage? Communists, above 
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RENEWAL OF THE SOCIAL ORDER 


all ruling God out of their system, would have none but proletar- 
ians rule; but thereby they repudiate the divine principle of gov- 
erning for the good of all, and instead, set up a state of serfdom 
to a dictatorship. Simply, blind human pride cannot see the disad- 
vantages to and the dereliction of society in proportion to the neg- 
lect of those values which were established and decreed by the 
Eternal Good. 


II 


While on the one hand we see the seekers after human well- 
being endeavoring to emancipate the masses from religious belief, 
and, on the other, many Catholics with their religious bearings 
confused or even lost in the present social and economic upheaval, 
it is quite necessary that we reexamine our own Christian view- 
points. In the first place we are to put to ourselves the question 
that has confronted men down the ages: ““What think you of 
Christ?’’ That question is confronting our age and particularly 
those who would do their part in reestablishing the divine order 
in the broken-down world of today. Not a few Christians have 
either conceived an ideal of a spurious Christ upon which to co- 
ordinate their life, or they are unwilling to measure up to the gen- 
uine. What do we think of Christ? 


We know Him as our and mankind’s Redeemer, the Second 
Person of the Blessed Trinity, sent to this earth by the Father to 
restore the primitive order of harmony between man and God, a 
harmony in which man recognizes his Creator's sovereignty and 
freely subordinates himself to His supremacy. Adam, having chosen 
to act contrariwise, brought about a disharmony, in fact a separa- 
tion of humanity from God. Christ, having chosen to carry out 
the Father’s will, made amends for the wrong committed and re- 
stored the union between man and God. He, on taking upon Him- 
self our human flesh to be instrumental in carrying out His re- 
demptive work, became the God-Man, the Mediator between God 
and man. And since He is the Mediator, only through Him can we 
enlist the power of God for our own renewal and that of humanity. 
First must come our spiritual and moral betterment; upon this must 
needs follow also social and economic betterment. 
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The outstanding note in the true Christian spirit is oneness 
—Christians united among themselves and all with God in Christ. 
The corresponding ideal of Christ, then, to be kept before us in our 
day, is the Christ united with redeemed humanity. We have seen 
that humanity is of itself insufficient to lift itself out of the morass 
it has gotten into; moreover, that it must be united wih a power 
higher than itself in order to achieve the fruitions of well-being: 
peace, contentment and happiness. Now that power is the living 
Christ, the Christ living in the world today. The formidable op- 
posing power is also a unity—today a Communism is endeavoring 
to do without God in reconstructing humanity, but is in reality 
seeking to destroy saving Christianity, thinking thereby to save 
itself. As our Christian forebears in the first ages of the Church 
had to put up with persecuting tyrants, we have ours today, work- 
ing by all the refinements of modern culture, but ready to resort 
to bloodshed if convenient. The tyrants of pagan Rome sought to 
save their civilization for the world; now they are gone and their 
empire with them. So once those who persecuted and crucified 
Christ sought to save theirs; now their nation is gone, and their 
institutions, and their descendants are scattered over the face of 
the earth. With the swing of the pendulum of time, Christ is be- 
ing persecuted anew and crucified anew, the Christ in His members 
who in our day is endeavoring to save the humanity of good will. 
But how is the victory and the resurrection to be achieved unless 
we Christians are one among ourselves and one in Christ? For us 
He is more than an ideal. He is the real Head of the one Mystical 
Body of which we are the members. Our immediate goal is to re- 
organize our Christian outlook so as to find ourselves, our place, 
our activity in Christ, and to be renewed in Him, as the first step 
toward securing our lasting well-being and that of our fellowmen. 


III 


Directly, the highest object of our attainment is Christ in us; 
for only through and in Him can we reach out for the spiritual 
values making for our own upbuilding and that of humanity, and 
only by Him can we attain to God as our ultimate Good. Christ 
came to restore these values and to reestablish the divine order of 
things that make for man’s temporal and eternal well-being, and 
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RENEWAL OF THE SOCIAL ORDER 


at what cost to Himslf we well know. Inasmuch, however, as the 
earth is ever peopled anew with sin-inherited and sin-committing 
humanity, His work of restoring the divine order must needs go 
on. It does so in the baptismal rebirth and incorporation of new 
members in His Mystical Body; it does so on the return of mem- 
bers broken from Him by sin, in the sacrament of Penance. And 
this divine order is strengthened and made fruitful through an in- 
crease of His life in men through the intimate sacrificial and sacra- 
mental reunitings with Him in holy Mass and holy Communion. 
That this go on today, He made provision, and now calls men 
to carry on His divine work; for in Him, in His Mystical Body, 
humanity is to be ever renewed and to grow to full stature—‘“‘un- 
to a perfect man, unto the measure of the age of the fulness of 
Christ.’ Regarding those whom He has specially called to share in 
His work as well as all who have been drawn to Him, He said: 
“For them do I sanctify Myself... . And not for them only do 
I pray, but for them also who through their word shall believe in 
Me; that they all may be one, as Thou, Father, in Me and I in 
Thee; that they also may be one in Us.’” 

For the work of restoring the divine order, a humanity re- 
united with God, the Second Person of the Blessed Trinity took 
upon Himself a human body. To continue His work in the world 
today, the God-Man also continues to take unto Himself a human 
body. This body, of which the redeemed are His members, and in 
which He holds the supremacy, is the Mystical Body—humanity 
endowed with and actuated by the divine life of grace in and under 
the headship of Christ. As the God-Man took His natural body 
from the Virgin Mary, so He now draws His Mystical Body from 
the human race.* Conversely, humanity needs and must put on 
Christ; for it is sterile and dead without Him, and cannot possibly 
bring forth, as fruit, anything of supernaturally abiding value. He 
Himself said: “Without Me you can do nothing.’’—‘‘Abide in Me 
and I in you. As the branch cannot bear fruit of itself, unless it 
abide in the vine, so neither can you, unless you abide in Me... 
He that abideth in Me, and I in him, the same beareth much fruit.’ 





1Ephes. 4, 13. 
2John 17, 18, 21. 
*Cf. Robert Hugh Benson: Christ in the Church, St. Louis, 1913, p. 10. 
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To many of us the doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ 
appears to be a new one. Until recently we heard little or nothing 
of it. The fact is that in the course of time, during the so-called 
Renaissance and Reformation periods with their humanism and 
individualism, the latter even presuming to extend itself to accept- 
ing or rejecting revealed truth, then on to their brood, Naturalism, 
Liberalism, Nationalism, Modernism, to mention but a few—the 
doctrine of the Mystical Body was all but forgotten. Nevertheless, 
it rested within the bosom of the Church, to be brought forth again 
in due time. Now, upon the breakdown of a Babel of isms reared 
by man, there is again a search for fundamental principles and 
values whereon to reconstruct the social order. These Pope Pius XI 
has pointed out in his well-known Encyclical on the subject, re- 
ferring especially to that Christian oneness which must prevail 
among those who would exert themselves for the good of not only 
a group or a party, but for the good of all, and without injustice 
to anyone. However, “‘reconstructing and perfecting the social order 
will be of no avail without a reform of manners’’: 


If then the members of the social body be thus reformed, and if the true 
directive principle of social and economic activity be thus reestablished, it will 
be possible to say, in a sense, of this body what the Apostle said of the Mystical 
Body of Christ: ““The whole body being compacted and fitly joined together, by 
what every joint supplieth, according to the operation in the measure of every 
part, maketh increase of the body, unto the edification of itself in charity.’ 


IV 


To obtain a somewhat more complete idea of the Mystical 
Body of Christ, it will be well to refer to texts in St. Paul’s analogy 
of it with the human body. With that he also pointed to the new 
order of things which Christ came to restore. 

The Mystical Body is “‘the new man’’;* no longer the old 
humanity that became separated from God because of sin, but one 
“created in Christ Jesus.’ This new spiritual creation is effected 
in Baptism: “For in one Spirit were we all baptized into one 
body”’:* “If there is a natural body, there is also a spiritual body, 
as it is written: the first man Adam was made into a living soul; 





1Ephes. 4, 16. 
"Ib. 13, 15. 
%Ib. 2, 10. 
“1 Cor. 12, 13. 
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RENEWAL OF THE SOCIAL ORDER 


the last Adam into a quickening spirit.’ He asks, then, ““Know 
you not that your bodies are the members of Christ?’ and answers: 
“We being many, are one body in Christ, and every one members 
one of another’’;* ““We are members of His Body, of His flesh and 
of His bones’ ;* “I live, now not I, but Christ liveth in me.” Now 
the common bond which like a ramifying ligament unites all the 
members is love. And the soul or animating principle which ac- 
tuates the whole body is the Holy Spirit:* ““We have not received 
the spirit of the world, but the Spirit that is of God, that we may 
know the things that are given us from God.’ Like the members 
of our own body, those of Christ’s Mystical Body have each a 
specific living work to do: “God hath set the members every one 
of them in the body as it hath pleased Him”’:* ““To one indeed by 
the Spirit is given the word of wisdom; and to another the word 
of knowledge; . . . to another the grace of healing; . . . to another 
interpretation of speeches. But all of these one and the same Spirit 
worketh, dividing to everyone according as He will: and all are the 
members of the body, whereas they are many, yet are one body.’” 


This making of humanity one in Christ, St. Paul calls a 
mystery, ‘‘a wisdom which is hidden,’ but to us revealed: “‘May 
you understand my knowledge in the mystery of Christ, which in 
other generations was not known to the sons of men, as it is now 
revealed to His holy apostles and prophets in the Spirit: that the 
gentiles should be fellow-heirs and of the same body, and copart- 
ners of His promise in Christ Jesus; that they may see what is the 
dispensation of the mystery which hath been hidden from eternity 
in God.”” That mystery” now revealed, is this: ‘‘[God] chose us 





Ib. 15, 44-45. 
*Ib. 6, 15. 
sRom. 12, 4. 
*Ephes. 5, 30. 
51 Cor. 13,13. 
*1. Cor. 12, 3-11. 
Ib. 2, 12. 
*Ib. 12, 18. 
Ib. 12, 8-12. 
Ib. 2, 7. 
uEphes. 3, 4f. 
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in Him [Christ] before the foundation of the world, that we 
should be holy and unspotted in His sight in charity. .. . In whom 
we have redemption through His blood, the remission of sins, ac- 
cording to the richness of His grace. . . . That He might make 
known to us the mystery of His will . . . to reestablish all things 
in Christ.’"—‘‘Until we all meet into the unity of faith, and of 
the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a perfect man, unto a per- 
fect man, unto the measure of the age of the fulness of Christ.’” 

In an article entitled ‘‘Geburt der Welt aus Christus,’ Karl 
Pfleger gives this summary of the Mystical Body doctrine: 

In an altogether profound and most intimate way, which from the human 
point of view can be expressed only in the language of mysteries, Christ and 
mankind are one and the same. That is the Apostle Paul’s most precious idea: 
that the Church, 1.e., the redeemed, transfigured humanity, is ‘‘Christ’s Mystical 
Body.’’ The mystery of the divinity and humanity in one is above all the Jast 
and most essential of the mysteries of Christianity. It is the last, inseparable 
anchor with which the ship of man’s destiny is fundamentally grounded in God. 
This mystery is the highest revelation of God to man. But men have not yet 
grasped it, nor altogether unfolded and realized it. . . . What kind of problem 
is it? Nothing less than the extension in time of the Incarnation, the birth of 
Christ upon earth brought to completion by the birth of the world in Christ. 

Our oneness in Christ became a reality “by water and the 
Holy Spirit’’ in the sacrament of Baptism. The pouring of the 
water over us signified our being washed clean from the sin inherit- 
ed from Adam. The priest who baptized us (or the lay person, in 
danger of death) was merely the instrument by which the Holy 
Spirit applied the merits once gained by the God-Man for all. With 
that the barrier which had separated us from God was broken 
down.* Whereas before we had been born as natural children, ‘‘of 


the earth, earthly, ; 


” 


we became reborn ‘‘of heaven, heavenly,’”— 
“not of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of man, 
but of God.’’* Thus we passed from death to life, becoming super- 
naturally viable and articulate, because of our ingrafting in the 
Vine, our incorporation in the Mystical Body of Christ. We be- 
gan to live in the supernatural order, and by the life of Christ 





1Ephes. 1, 4f. 

Ib. 4, 13. 

*Das Wort in der Zeit, Vol. II, No. 5-6, p. 244. 
*Ephes. 2, 14. 

51 Cor. 15, 47. 

*John 1, 14. 
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coursing through us, we were enabled to live the Christ-life, grow 
up therein, and by it, being no longer supernaturally sterile, share 
in the fruitful work of Christ in the world of our time. In fact we 
became bound to serve Christ, to serve Him in our fellowmen, even 
as our own bodily members are there advantageously to serve us. 


To think of these things frequently, with praise and grati- 
tude to God welling up in our hearts, is necessary for the renewal 
of the Christian spirit within ourselves. ‘Behold what manner of 
charity the Father hath bestowed upon us,”’ says St. John, “‘that 
we should be called and should be the sons of God.’ And Pope 
St. Leo the Great, in one of his sermons,* admonishes us: “Realize 
your dignity, O Christian soul; you have become a sharer in the 
divine nature. See to it that an evil life does not drag you back into 
your former degraded state. Remember of whose head and body 
you are a member.” 

We are to remember daily also that our life as individuals 
in Christ and as united with one another in Him is to resemble His 
life. There is the obedience of Christ to the Father’s will to emu- 
late, over against falling into the disobedience of Adam. Our prayer, 
“Thy will be done,”” must be one in truth. There is the outwitting 
of the devil in temptations, as Christ outwitted him, and in Christ 
we can really succeed. There are the hardships of life to put up 
with, even as Christ had to put up with them. There is forgiving 
to do for wrongs done us, and good deeds are to repay the evil 
rendered us, and our own life is to be laid down that another may 
be saved. 

The overcoming of our human ways in order to do the divine, 
the losing of this life to gain the eternal, the living of that life of 
love which self-sacrifice proves and sustains—all this is really dy- 
ing with Christ. “Know you not,” St. Paul asks, ‘‘that all we who 
are baptized in Christ Jesus are baptized in His death?’” “‘I be- 
seech you, brethren, that you present your bodies a living sacrifice, 
holy, pleasing unto God.’ “You are dead and your life is hid 





11 John 3, 1. 
*De nativ. Domini, I. 
*Rom. 6, 2, 3. 


*Rom. 12, 1. 
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with Christ in God.’” But “if we have been planted together in 
the likeness of His death, we shall be also in the likeness of the 
resurrection.””* Thu our life takes on more and more the lineaments 
of Christ. We see vhat Christian life really means and how the 
face of this earth would be changed if all those who received divine 
sonship would live it in truth. Impossible in our day? Of our- 
selves, indeed. But if we once begin in earnest to be true to our 
baptismal promises, surrendering our life into the hands of Him 
who gave it, doing the will of Him who laid down His life for it, 
opening wide the heart to Him who “‘asketh for us with unspeak- 
able groanings’’”’—-Christ will be able to do His divine work in 
the world also by us, even as we shall be able to do the seemingly 
impossible by Him. 

There is also that truthful poise to be cultivated, in the con- 
cern for Christ’s interests over against our own, according to which 
each and every good act is to be carried out as done, not to men, but 
to Christ. We are to see Him in our fellowmen. When evil is done 
by men, especially when directed against us, this, too, is done to 
Christ, and we are moved to offer a prayer or another good work 
in atonement. Our attitude toward evil, moreover, is not to be one 
of irate antagonism, for more harm than good is done thereby. 
The proper atitude is either one of overcoming evil with good or 
one of forbearance. We have enough to do with propagating the 
good. And with all that, we are to consider ourselves unprofitable 
servants. Our own work avails nothing; that of Christ in us, 
everything. We have also to think of how often our Lord might 
have employed us, His members, had we not been timid, moved 
by human respect, or unwilling, or even opposed to Him. If we 
have responded to Him wholeheartedly, and now continue so to 
respond to the dictates of our Head, we are to say, ‘““We have done 
that which we ought to do.’ 


It is really astonishing to think that in Christ we have become 
sharers in His divine work. St. Paul says: ‘““We are God’s coadju- 


1Coloss. 3, 3. 

2Rom. 6, 5. 

sRom. 8, 26; ef. also ibid. 27-39. 
*Luke 17, 10. 
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tors’’;' ‘“‘He that spared not even His own Son, but delivered Him 
up for us all, how hath He not also, with Him, given us all 
things?’’* How different our Christian outlook, becomes on realiz- 
ing this. We come to see our particular place in, the whole and our 
special activity for the good of the whole.* 


The true Christian spirit indeed manifests itself exteriorly. 
The things given us to do as sharers in the life and work of Christ 
are pointed out to us by the very things He Himself did, by the 
commandment of love, and by the corporal and spiritual works of 
mercy. Our work must needs be with the needy, the hungry, the 
unfortunates in prison and those duped by circumstance into a life 
of sin; for these are our own flesh: ‘‘No man hateth his own flesh,” 
says St. Paul, “‘but nourisheth it, as also Christ does the Church.’” 
Thus are our own restored, and saved, and built up in Christ. Nor 
did our Lord leave us in doubt about the motive: ‘““Amen, I say 
to you, as long as you did it to one of these My least brethren, you 
did it to Me.’ Justice indeed must be done, but the Christian spir- 
it manifests itself especially in charity.” 


11, Cor. 3, 9. 
*Rom. 8, 32. 


s“Under the teaching and guidance of the Church,” according to Pius XI, in 
Quadragesimo Anno, “many learned priests and laymen earnestly devoted them- 
selves to the problem of elaborating social and economic science in accordance 
with the conditions of our age, for the chief purpose of adapting to modern needs 
the unchanging and unchangeable doctrine of the Church. Under the guidance 
and in the light of Leo’s Encyclical [Rerum Novarum] was thus evolved a truly 
Christian social science, which continues to be fostered and enriched daily by the 
tireless auxiliaries of the Church. They do not allow it to remain in learned 
obscurity, but bring it forth into the full view of public life, as is clearly shown 
by the valuable and well-frequented courses founded in Catholic universities, 
academies and seminaries, by social congresses and ‘weeks’” . . 

Pointing out that “the end intenced will be the more certainly attained the 
greater the contribution furnished by men of technical, commercial and social 
competence, and more still, by Catholic principles and their application,” he 
remarks: “We look for this contribution, not to Catholic Action, which has no 
intention of displaying any strictly syndical or political activities, but to our 
sons, whom Catholic Action imbues with these pees and trains for the 
Apostolate under the guidance and direction of the Church 


*Ephes. 5, 29. 
5Matth. 25, 40. 


‘The public institutions of the nations must be such as to make the whole 
of human society conform to the common good, i. e., to the standard of social 
justice,” continues Pius XI in his Encyclical on reconstructing the social order. 
“If this is done, the economic system, that most important branch of social life, 
will necessarily be restored to sanity and right order.... 

“A wide field will nevertheless remain open for charity. For, justice alone, 
even though most faithfully observed, can remove indeed the cause of social 
strive, but can never bring about a union of hearts and minds. Yet this union, 
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binding men together, is the main principle of stability in all institutions, no mat- 
ter how perfect they may seem, which aim at establishing social peace _ F 
moting mutual aid. In its absence, as repeated experience proves, the sest 
regulations come to nothing. Then only will it be possible to unite all in har- 
monious striving for the common good, when all sections of society have the 
intimate conviction that they are members of a single family and children of the 
same heavenly Father, and further, that they are ‘one body in Christ and every 
one members of one another.’” 

This participating in “‘all things’’ in Christ ever opens up new 
vistas. Those who in any way govern—fathers, mothers, business 
executives, pastors and the hierarchy of the Church—share in 
Christ’s kingship. Teachers, whether by profession, by giving a 
word of instruction or admonition where needed, or by an exem- 
plary Christian life, share in His teaching office. All, however, are 
privileged to take part in His priestly office of prayer and sacrifice, 
to be at once offerers and victims, even as Christ was and now is 
upon our altars. At divine worship we reach out for grace for our- 
selves and others, and in return we bring to the altar the fruits of 
the graces received: good deeds accomplished, good will and reso- 
lutions to accomplish more. We are, in Christ, as St. Peter says, 
“a holy priesthood, to offer up spiritual sacrifices acceptable to 
God by Jesus Christ.’”* 

We have caught a glimpse, here and there, of external activity; 
what here concerns us most is that activity which must precede all 
externals, namely, recollection, prayer and grace. The true Chris- 
tian spirit manifests itself above all in the prayer and sacramental 
life, and in the living sacrificial worship of the Church. External 
activity without the spirit of Christ is like a body without a soul. 
Into His spirit, which is identical with the Holy Spirit, we can 
grow by an intelligent and prayerful entering into the liturgy of 
the Church, for there we come to the source of the Christian spirit. 
Through the liturgy Christ speaks to us, teaches us, heals the 
wounds sustained by our own and other’s sins, and nourishes us 
with Himself as the Bread of Life. 

On taking an active part in the liturgy, too, we acquire that 
mentality conducive to collective activity. This is necessary for 
the gathering of our common forces to withstand and overcome 
those in the opposing camps. Over against the world’s answers to 
Communism—Fascism, Hitlerism, Socialism, Totalitarianism— 
our answer must be a oneness in Christ, a solidarity among our- 


11 Pet. 2, 5. 
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selves in Christ, a constant awareness of our common membership 
in the Mystical Body of Christ. This being of one mind and heart 
is engendered and fostered above all by taking part in the prayers 
at the liturgical divine worship of the universal Church, by partici- 
pating also in the sung prayer of the Church, just as we, with 
Catholics the world over, receive the same sacraments and offer the 
same Sacrifice. In the liturgy we learn what to do, and we receive 
the grace with which to proceed and carry out. Therein we find 
our joy, how to value our sorrows, and the right words in which 
to communicate what is in the depths of our soul-life to God; 
therein mingle the crucifixion and the resurrection, praise and 
thanksgiving, penance and atonement—and withal our life is ever 
renewed in Christ. With and through and in Him, according to 
our place or station in His Church, His Mystical Body, we are 
properly enabled to share in the carrying on of His work of re- 
storing the divine order in the world today without which there 
can be no lasting well-being. Thus we fulfil the purpose of our 
creation, and we realize the purpose of our second creation by the 
Redemption and by water and the Holy Spirit—living and grow- 
ing and bearing good fruit in the divine life unto God’s honor 
and glory. 

May the Collect prayer of the Mass of Thursday in Resur- 
rection week serve as a daily reminder of our proper attitude and 
tendency and effort: ““O God, who hast united the various na- 
tions in the confession of Thy name, grant that, born again in the 
font of Baptism, we may have one faith in our minds, and one 
piety in our actions. Through Christ our Lord.” 

REMBERT BULARZIK, O.S.B. 

St. John’s Abbey 
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WITH OuR~ God, by His very nature is generous toward His 
READERS creatures; He is generosity itself. All creation is 
one continuous lavish giving in a material way; 

and the liturgical year is the same in the spiritual realm. It finds 
its culmination in Lent, and there is even a climax of this culmina- 
tion—the giving of Himself in the holy Eucharist (Holy Thurs- 
day) and in the Passion (Good Friday). Strange paradoxes! There 
was deepest humility and condescension in the Creator’s assuming 
the form of simple food; there was the death of the God-Man in 
order to give life to His sinful creature. Hence the intense looking 
forward of the ancient Church to the new life in the blessed night 
of Easter. No celebration of the entire year could compare with it. 


The baptismal liturgy was its splendor and inspiration. The 
gradual cooling of the erstwhile fervor of Christians has produced 
a remarkable change in the celebration of Baptism. Today almost 
every reception of members into any ordinary society is more 
solemn than the initiation of new members into the Mystical Body 
of Christ through Baptism. Often enough it is accomplished in an 
obscure corner of the church, or even in the sacristy. Under the 
spell of their lively faith the early Christians felt that this won- 
derful sacrament of life deserved to be given a most impressive 
reception even in the meanest place of worship; for in it, so they 
judged rightly, eternal life, yes, the very Author of all life, is com- 
municated to the regenerated creature. 


History proves that whenever in the course of the Christian era 
religion flourished, life, supernatural as well as natural, was held 
in highest reverence; and vice versa. As the Church, founded by 
Him who declared Himself the Life, has received the sublime 
mission to bestow divine life, preserve and perfect it, and since for 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


this very reason she must at the same time also function as the 
foremost guardian and protector of natural life in man, it is but 
meet that her entire liturgy, and in a very special way, her Paschal 
liturgy, reflect this life-giving mission and produce that growth 
which is but natural to all life, and beget that joy and delightful 
optimism which is a result of abundant and healthful vitality. 


The liturgy of Holy Saturday is indeed an inspired work and is 
in an eminent degree calculated to introduce the soul into the spirit 
of the solemnity of solemnities, the feast of life par excellence. 
Wherever the faithful are led to a deeper understanding and ap- 
preciation of the liturgy, the sublime optimism and ambition 
of the primitive Christians will be renewed in their souls and 
the ancient fundamental principle: Agnosce, O Christiane, digni- 
tatem tuam, will once more become the guiding star in their 
spiritual living. 


The new fire, struck from the hard flint, is to light the 
Paschal candle. The Paschal candle, representing Christ, is plunged 
into the baptismal water—Christ unites Himself to the newly 
baptized soul. The twelve lessons following this ceremony are 
but so many calls to all Christians to acknowledge and affirm the 
new life in Christ. They proclaim the genesis of life, beginning 
with its first creation, they proclaim its symbols as contained in 
the Old Testament, and always they look forward to Him who 
in the fulness of time was to bring the new life down upon a 
sin-laden and spiritually dead world. And as the prophecies pro- 
ceed in their course down the centuries they point with ever-in- 
creasing clearness to the divine Bringer of life and light, thus in- 
tensifying in the soul the Paschal yearning for more life in Him. 


Thus prepared and disposed we may proceed to the water of 
salvation. “‘For as the hart panteth after the fountains of water, 
so our soul panteth after Thee, O God” (Ps. 12, 2-4). We are 
redeemed, we were buried in Christ, we are risen with Him. The 
divine life in us is still hidden, but when Christ, our life, shall 
appear, then also will be manifest the glory of our baptismal life. 
That will be the great ‘day which the Lord has made,’”’ a day 
full of light and joy. We know that the Savior is arisen, alleluia! 
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With His life our life is intertwined, with Him we shall continue 
on the way that leads to the vision of God. 


Already the entire Paschal Week is a contemplation of God, 
still obscure, it is true, but a vision nevertheless. The Lumen 
Christi, enkindled on the eve of the Resurrection, lights up our 
soul, expels all doubt and pessimism of life, and gives us absolute 
assurance that ‘‘the hour shall come when all that are in their 
graves shall hear the voice of God and shall come forth again to 
life.’’ Yes, the Paschal mystery acclaims and accomplishes the vic- 
tory over death. The redeemed know that their Redeemer lives 
and that henceforth death shall have no power over those of good 
will. ‘“Together death and life in a strange conflict strove! The 
Prince of life, who died, now lives and reigns. We know that 
Christ indeed has arisen from the grave! Hail, Thou King of vic- 
tory, have mercy, Lord, and save. Amen. Alleluia’ (Paschal 
Sequence). 
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The following short dramalogue, though it may offer no | 


original and new information to readers of ORATE FRATRES, 
should nevertheless prove of interest in as far as it illustrates how 
some of the abstract ideas underlying the program of the Liturgical 
Movement can be popularized. The skit was written by two stu- 
dents of St. Scholastica’s Academy of Chicago, and was staged 
by them at one of the regular meetings of Cisca, that live Catholic 
Action organization of Chicago high school and college students. 
The discussion which it evoked was proof positive that the ideas 
had been “‘put across’’ to the audience, and that the sketch had 
“‘worked.”’ In fact, the “‘storm of discussion,” as the New World 
called it, was prolonged by vote twice, and lasted almost an hour, 
instead of the eight minutes usually allowed. The efforts of the 
Liturgy Committee of Cisca to orientate the lives of all members 
of the organization in accordance with the life of the Church 
have been given cursory mention repeatedly in our Liturgical 
Briefs. We may have occasion at some future date to give a more 
extensive exposition of their methods of procedure and of the 
results obtained. 
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THE APOSTOLATE 
THE FIRST INTERNATIONAL 


(Pat is standing at the window apparently doing nothing, when 
Jean enters) 


JEAN: Say! What are you doing? 

PAT: Thinking. 

JEAN: That’s a bad habit— 

PAT: I'll just ignore that. By the way, did you know that 
I was turning Communist? 

JEAN: (Staring open-mouthed) You—what? Listen, are you 
trying to kid me? I know you have radical ideas and everything; 
but I never thought you would go so far as Communism. 

PAT: There, there, now. Don’t get so excited! If you must 
know, Jean, it’s the Missal that’s making me one. 

JEAN: Pat, just in words of one syllable—would you mind? 

PAT: It’s the Missal that’s making me one. Why, you don’t 
understand the Mass fully unless you know about the brother- 
hood of man. 

JEAN: I don’t like to be arguing, but I’ve been using the 
Missal every day for the last six months, and I certainly don’t feel 
like cheering for Lenin. 

PAT: I don’t happen to be speaking of the Russian govern- 
ment. I’m talking about the brotherhood of man. If you really 
think when you use the Missal, you've got to get the feeling of 
this brotherhood. 

JEAN: Well, I don’t overwork my brain; but I certainly don’t 
read empty words. 

PAT: Then you'll notice that you never ask anything for 
yourself alone in the Mass. It’s always for us. That includes 
everyone from the baptized Eskimo to the heiress on Park Avenue. 
We all share in one another's Sacrifice. And if you don’t think 
that’s out-and-out Communism, just ask Stalin. 

JEAN: Heavens, such oratory! But it’s just beginning to seep 
into my brain that Communists are always preaching the brother- 
hood of man idea. 

PAT: I marvel that you catch on so quickly! However, 
you're right, except that Communists are a brotherhood of orphans. 

JEAN: How come? 
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PAT: They have no common father. But we have one—God. 

JEAN: But can you point out any particular instance of this 
brotherhood idea in the Missal? 

PAT: (Opening her Missal) Just a minute—now, let me 
see... oh, yes! Here we ask God to ‘‘accept this offering made by 
us, but also by all Thy holy family.’’ That includes everyone, 
regardless of race, color, or condition. Communists should talk 
about the Third International: we have the first. 

JEAN: Oh, and you're gathering Communist ideas just from 
that? (Thinking) Come to think of it, we have both been ex- 
pressing the same ideas in the Our Father ever since we crawled 
around in rompers—you know: “Give us this day our daily 
bread—”’ 

PAT: That's right! According to that, each of us receives 
not a fragment of the same loaf, but all of us partake of the very 
same Food. This is a social act which makes us members of the 
same Mystical Body. 

JEAN: If all this is on the up and up, why in the world 
don’t we get out and tell the Communists that we already have 
exactly what they’re working for? 

PAT: You're asking me? I guess we must be either too selfish 
or indifferent—or both. We sit back and watch the world go by. 
We're so smug and self-satisfied that we don’t even bother to 
crawl out of our little shells and help the other fellow. 

JEAN: But, after all, just what would you suggest we do 
about all this? 

PAT: Well, let’s see what the Church thinks we ought to do 
about it. About a week ago we had a lesson from Isaias which 
read like a Communist pamphlet: “‘Share thy bread with the 
hungry, and bring the poor and homeless into thy house.’’ I don’t 
suppose that was read merely for our entertainment. 

JEAN: Say now! I can just imagine the expression on my 
mother’s face if I brought the Madison Street bread-line home for 
a quiet family dinner. 

PAT: Now, Jean, you're taking that entirely too literally. 
Where have you been all the times the Social Action committees 
have been talking about relief work? But—if this doesn’t strike 
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THE APOSTOLATE 


you as practical. . . . It’s from tomorrow’s Epistle, and in it St. 
Paul says: ‘‘Let no man circumvent his brother in business.” 
JEAN: I can think of a few people who could profit by that. 
PAT: Yes, isn’t it just that “circumventing of our brother’ 
that’s at the root of all our social troubles today and that makes 
the Communists frenzied about class exploitation? I think these 
troubles are going to be solved either by Communism or a realiza- 
tion of genuine Catholicity. 
JEAN: Darling, you should have been on the debating team. 
PAT: I guess I do get sort of hot and bothered, but I’m just 
trying to show you that the Church wants us to do something 
Don’t you see that Mass ought to be the generating station for all 
kinds of Catholic Action? Let’s have action, and plenty of it— 
as the effect of our Mass. And maybe some of these Ciscans can 
give us some better suggestions as to how we can go about it. 
oO 


A MISSAL FOR EVERYONE 


Another noteworthy advance in the Liturgical Movement 
has been made with the appearance of a new edition of the Missal 
in English (the Ordinary part in Latin and English) at a price 
so low that hardly anyone need be without one. The new Catholic 
Missal, a translation of the Missale Romanum arranged for daily 
use by Reverend Charles J. Callan, O.P., and Reverend John A. 
McHugh, O.P., appears in two different bindings, of which either 
may be procured at the price of one dollar in quantities. The one 
bound in red cloth, is intended to remain in church and is not 
purchasable by parishioners. On its cover it prominently bears 
the legend: ‘‘Church Property—Do Not Take From Pew.’ The 
same Missal, bound in black cloth and known as ‘““The Plain 
Edition,” is intended for general use and is sold at retail at $1.50 
the copy. Messrs. P. J. Kenedy and Sons, New York, are the 
publishers. 





Oo 

OUR COVER DESIGN 
The symbolic Christian meaning attached to the legend 
of the pelican, which was generally thought to feed its young with 
its own blood, is widely known, and representations of it, on 
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altars, vestments, in paintings and sculpture, have become a com- 
monplace in contemporary religious art. Less well known in our 
day, but far more familiar to our Christian forefathers, is the legend 
concerning another bird, the phoenix, itself legendary. Accord- 
ing to the most widely accepted of the many versions of the story, 
this bird, as soon as it felt old age approaching, built itself a 
funeral pyre of aromatic woods and spices, set fire to it, and in 
some marvellous fashion arose from its own ashes in youthful 
vigor and freshness. This legend seems to have originated in Egypt, 
but it soon spread and found general credence, even as late as the 
time of Hugh of St. Victor. The early Christians saw in it a 
symbol of the doctrine of the resurrection. Tertullian, Clement of 
Alexandria, Cyril of Jerusalem, and many other ecclesiastical 
writers interpreted the story in this sense. Not infrequently, too, 
was the resurrection of Christ illustrated thereby, especially in 
mosaic art after the time of Constantine. Physiologus goes so far 
as to make this latter interpretation exclusive. Certain it is that 
Christ’s resurrection is most aptly symbolized by this quaint 
legend. For as the phoenix arose from death by its own power, 
so also did the Savior victoriously arise from the dead in virtue 
of His own omnipotence on Easter morning. (Cf. the inscription 
of the cover design: “Life out of Death.’’ The palm branches 
forming the cross-bars of the Christ monogram above also signify 
His glorious victory. ) 





Oo 
LITURGICAL The editors of the Christ-Life Series in Religion 
BRIEFS (Macmillan Company) are reporting most satis- 


tory progress in the publication of the grade school 
books. The first three volumes of the series have now been out 
for some time, together with the Teacher’s Manual I, which ac- 
companies the first four books of the series. Book IV, A Child of 
God, may have made its appearance by the time this issue of 
ORATE FRATRES reaches its readers. This fourth book deals with 
God and the Church, the Sacraments, Prayer and the Command- 
ments. It is meant as a complete doctrinal summary of the truths 
of our reilgion for the fourth-grade child. 


Much care is being expended upon the proper illustration 
of the different books of the Christ-Life Series, The illustrations 
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for Books V and VI are being furnished by Mr. Gottfried Schiller 
of St. Louis, who is well known as a church decorator and for 
illustrations of books. The illustrations for Book V, The Re- 
deeming Sacrifice, have passed the censorship of all the editors and 
are in the hands of the publishers, who likewise expect an early 
publication of this book. Mr. Schiller is now working on the 
illustrations for Book VI, The Kingdom of God. 


An unsuccessful attempt was made to get the monks of 
Maria Laach to illustrate Books VII and VIII. The monks of the 
renowned Abbey at first accepted tentatively, but then had to 
change their decision, not without regret, on account of the press- 
ing work of church decoration in which their entire academy of 
art is at present engaged. Through the kindness of Liturgical Arts 
the editors and publishers were put in touch with Mrs. Hildreth 
Meire, who has been gaining considerable recognition for her dis- 
tinctive work in church art. Mrs. Meire and a protegée of hers, 
Miss Wheeler, are at present working at the illustrations for Books 
VII and VIII, entitled respectively, With Mother Church and 
Through Christ Our Lord. Since the Teacher’s Manual II, for 
the last four books of the series, is also complete, the publication of 
the entire series should occur not later than early summer. 


The Catholic Herald of St. Louis, Mo. (March 8), contains 
an address delivered by the Most Rev. John J. Glennon, D.D., 
at a recent Organists’ Guild meeting, in which His Excellency 
expressed his grateful pleasure at the progress of the Guild and at 
the spiritual contribution it signifies for the archdiocese. He referred, 
moreover, to the congratulatory letter he had received on the 
occasion of his sacerdotal jubilee from the Holy Father, wherein 
His Holiness had commended him for his “studium liturgiae’’ ; 
this the Archbishop interpreted as an approval principally of his 
endeavors to put into effect the Church’s ideal of liturgical music, 
and, consequently, as a commendation of the cooperative work 
of the Guild in this respect. He concluded by expressing his hope 
that “‘you will succeed in bringing the entire people of the diocese, 
not only priests and the organists, but the entire congregation, to 
sing the songs of the Lord in the name of the Lord.” 


A new liturgical magazine has made its appearance in Amer- 
ica: Catholic Art, a bi-monthly published at Omaha, Nebr.; R. F. 
Hennig, editor. The first issue (February) is introduced by a 
foreword by Rev. Gerald Ellard, S.J., and contains, among other 
noteworthy articles, an arresting treatise on “Catholic Art and 
the Gothic Spirit’ by the editor. A more extensive appreciation 
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of the new publication will soon appear in the Book Review 
section of ORATE FRATRES. 


The Most Rev. Maurice F. McAuliffe, Bishop of Hartford, 
Conn., made an ardent plea for the restoration of the “‘sacred 
tradition’’ of family prayer in his Lenten Pastoral. We heartily 
agree with The Commonweal, which commented editorially on 
His Excellency’s Letter, that this custom of prayer in common in 
the home must be revived in order to strengthen the ties of the 
Christian family by founding them in God. Family prayer, the 
editorial continues, ‘“‘would bathe the household in life-giving 
spiritualness . . . and would be a source of blessedness and joy.” 


The Caecilia of March contains an interesting article con- 
cerning papal legislation on liturgical music previous to Pope Pius 
X. Especially noteworthy is the Decree of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites during the pontificate of Pope Leo XIII, which The 
Caecilia quotes in its entirety. 


A diocesan commission on church music was instituted last 
month by the Most Rev. Joseph E. Ritter, Bishop of Indianapolis. 
A formal set of rules and regulations on liturgical music, in- 
cluding a white list of approved compositions, together with the 
duties of choir directors, organists and singers, will soon be issued 
by the commission.—The Caecilia. 


More than 250 organists, choirmasters and singers, compris- 
ing the Catholic Choir Guild, gather every Thursday evening at 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral Hall, Newark, N. J., and participate in 
the courses given in Gregorian chant, polyphonic music, and the 
Roman pronunciation of ecclesiastical Latin. At regular intervals, 
moreover, spiritual lectures on the liturgy and liturgical piety 
are given by the Rev. Benedict Bradley, O.S.B. Newark can also 
boast of another liturgical music organization: the St. Caecilia’s 
Guild, whose membership is made up of nuns from every convent 
and parochial school in the diocese. Over 300 of these Sisters are 
receiving weekly instructions similar to those above mentioned. 
Plans have been perfected for having some 5,000 school children, 
representing 150 schools, sing a plainchant mass at a Solemn 
High Mass to be celebrated late in May.—The Catholic Choir- 
master. 


Fourteen study clubs, conducted under the auspices of the 
Buffalo Council of the N. C. C. W., are at present engaged in 
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studying the Mass. The Buffalo Public Library and the Catholic 
Institute Library are cooperating by setting aside special collec- 
tions of books pertaining to the Mass for the use of the club mem- 
bers. 


In Milwaukee, Rev. Joseph Holleran is giving public in- 
struction in the use of the Missal at St. Sebastian’s School twice 
a week. At Marquette University, Rev. F. S. Betten, S.J., the 
noted historian, is delivering monthly lectures on the Mass to a 
Central Verein study club. 


The Rev. Paul Tanner recently delivered an outstanding dis- 
course on the application of the doctrine of the Mystical Body to 
individual, family, and social ethics, at a meeting of the Milwaukee 
Knights of Columbus. It was the second address in a series of lec- 
tures on the spiritual foundations of Catholic Action, sponsored 
by the Knights in pursuance of their newly established Catholic 
Action program. 


The singing of Compline by the entire student body was 
one of the features of the Holy Hour conducted on Sunday evenings 
during Lent at St. Meinrad’s Abbey, St. Meinrad, Indiana. 


A new Chinese translation of the Roman Missal has been 
published at Hongkong by the Nazareth Press. Of the classical 
translation by the Jesuit missionary, Father Louis Buglio, in 
1670, only three known copies are still extant. 


The number of entries in the plainchant competitions at the 
Myra Feis, Dublin, is increasing yearly. According to Mr. H. 
Rooney, an authority on Gregorian chant and the adjudicator 
at this year’s convention, the people of Ireland are gradually 
recognizing that congregational singing is an important element 
of their participation in the Church’s liturgy. 


An interesting and laudable custom, and one which could be 
put to good use in other localities to increase the consciousness of 
union between the faithful and the altar, is observed in the Arch- 
diocese of Rouen, France, where farmers furnish gratis the wheat 
necessary for all the hosts used during the year. Last year 576,000 
pounds of wheat were donated. The surplus was used for charity. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


ILLUSTRATED WAY OF THE CROSS ACCORDING TO ST. ALPHON- 
SUS LIGUOURI. Arranged for Congregational Praying. J. S. Paluch 
Company, 2708-12 N. Ashland Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 1935. Booklet, 32 
pp. 50 booklets for $3.00. 

An unrelenting warfare against exaggerated individualism, whether 
this be on the profane or religious plane, seems to be one of the prominent 
characteristics of our day. Men are becoming more and more conscious 
that the “brotherhood of man” is not an empty phrase. Many have in 
fact given it a radical and unnatural interpretation, and the result has 
been communism and socialism. “Brotherhood of man” becomes an empty 
shibboleth unless it is founded in the fatherhood of God. Under these 
circumstances it is undoubtedly providential that just in our day the 
Scriptural doctrine of the Mystical Body of Christ has been revived in 
the consciousness of Catholics the world over; for it fully safeguards the 
rights of the individual by proclaiming his dignity as brother of Christ, 
and consequently only, brother of the other members of the Body, while 
at the same time it condemns that selfish rugged individualism in the 
spiritual realm which is our unfortunate heritage from the Protestant 
revolt of the sixteenth century. The Liturgical Movement, which strives 
for the most perfect expression of corporate spiritual action on the part 
of all the faithful, has, accordingly, a message of prime importance 
particularly to present-day Catholics, and its influence has been widely 
felt in all phases of Catholic life. Especially to be welcomed is the revival 
of prayer in common: family prayer and congregational prayer, even 
though strictly speaking extra-liturgical. The little booklet under con- 
sideration, presenting the devotion of the Way of the Cross arranged 
for congregational use, is an instance in kind. As far as its mechanical 
make-up is concerned, it is all that can be desired. It is neatly printed and 
legible even under unfavorable lighting conditions, and fourteen good 
illustrations increase its appeal. However, the reviewer doubts whether 
St. Alphonse of Liguori’s version of the devotion, adopted in the booklet, 
however excellent it may be in itself, is in its present form the best 
available for congregational use. It was evidently written for private 
recitation: the constant use of the first person singular, and exclamatory 
“‘ohs” and “ahs” are not ideal for prayer in common. Perhaps a revision 
under this aspect might be hoped for? 

G. L. D. 





SEEING GOD. By William A. Berberich. Translated from the original German 
by Rev. Laurence P. Emery, M.A. Benziger Brothers, 26-28 Park Place, 
New York, N. Y. 1934. Pp. 454. Imitation leather, $3.00 net. 

Seeing God is a dialogue between Christ and the Soul. Its out- 
standing characteristic consists in its loving atmosphere of religious fervor, 
peace and courageous hope. As the title already shows, it is a spiritual 
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book, excellent for meditation. It teaches the contemplation of God, that 
“lovely and precious gift of the Holy Ghost” (p. 163), and “a part 
of the full development of sanctifying grace” (p. 273). Contemplation 
is the continuous realization of God’s presence. “It consists in a vision 
of the effulgent divine beauty by faith and grace” (p. 163), based on 
the union of the soul with Christ, for “I am the true Vine and My 
children are the branches” (p. 267). The author has the great gift of 
continually repeating the fundamentals of the spiritual life and of the 
road to perfection without becoming monotonous. Complete trust in 
God, abandonment to His will, purity of soul obtained by perfect de- 
tachment from the world and every inordinate love of self, the banish- 
ment of incrdinate fear, the constant practice of virtue and the love of 
God, are inculcated continuously, but one does not tire of the repetition. 
Christ, the God-Man, is presented as the supreme model; He speaks from 
every page. The book is not expressly intended for the cloister (although 
it is the reviewer’s conviction that all Religious could benefit from it), 
but aims to simplify the art of contemplation so that its attainment 
“may fall to the lot of the laity as well,” and “to bring it within the 
range of the ordinary soul striving to do the will of God.” He succeeded 
admirably. Seeing God is to be highly recommended; it should prove 
valuable to any person—priest, Religious, layman or laywoman—-sincere 
and interested in a more perfect spiritual life and closer knowledge of 
and union with God. The translation reads easily and smoothly. The 
only regret of the reviewer is that the relatively high price of the volume 
may hinder its wider diffusion. 


G. W. T. 





SOCIOLOGY. A Class Manual in the Philosophy of Human Society. By Rev. 
Paul J. Glenn, Ph.D., S.T.D. B. Herder Book Co., 15 and 17 South 
Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 1935. x-409 pp. Cloth, $2.00 net. 

To an already respectable number of serviceable textbooks Dr. Glenn 
has now added a Sociology intended for college classes. One of the most 
imperative needs in education at present is undoubtedly that of sane 
principles to guide the coming generation in the construction of a better 
social order. Whereas European countries have long had to contend with 
difficult social problems, it is only comparatively recently that we in 
America have been confronted with a most serious social question. In 
consequence the number of good Catholic textbooks of sociology is still 
very small, and Dr. Glenn’s is a welcome addition. As is proper the book 
is thoroughly inspired by the social encyclicals of Popes Leo XIII and 
Pius XI. In three sections the author deals with fundamental principles, 
the structure of society, and the problems of society. As a result of his 
experience in the classroom he has deemed it necessary to discuss funda- 
mental principles or the “postulates” of a Christian sociology more ex- 
tensively than has been usual in other Catholic textbooks, and so he de- 
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votes some 105 pages to topics ordinarily treated in classes on Christian 
doctrine, theodicy, and rational psychology. These are: the existence, 
nature, and action of God; the divinity, humanity, and work of Christ; 
the Church of Christ; the existence and nature of man’s soul; human 
understanding and free will; divine grace in man’s life. For students who 
do not follow courses in philosophy this feature no doubt has its value, 
but it will seem an unnecessary repetition otherwise. In treating of the 
state it would not have been out of place to devote a few words to the 
excessive claims of the fascist or “totalitarian” state. If one may make 
another suggestion, two pages seem rather scanty space in which to 
discuss such important topics as socialism and communism. Apart from 
these slight faults, if such they are, the book is a clear and interesting 
presentation of Catholic social principles. 
E. F. K. 





) 
The following books were recently sent to the Liturgical Press. Their 
mention here does not preclude a more extensive notice later. 


ASCHENDORFFSCHE VERLAGSBUCHHANDLUNG, Muenster i. W., Ger- 
many: Consuetudines liturgicae in functionibus anni ecclesiastici papalibus 
observandae. E sacramentario Codicis Vat. Ottobon. 356 desumpsit atque 
edidit Joannes Brinktrine. (Opuscula et textus historiam ecclesiae eiusque 
vitam atque doctrinam illustrantia. Series liturgica. Edita curantibus R. 
Stapper et A. Ruecker. Fasc. VI.) 1935. Pp. 43. RM. 

THE CATHOLIC EDUCATION PRESS, 1326 Quincy Street, Brookland 
Station, Washington, D. C.: Manual of Devotions for Seminarists. Pre- 
pared by Very Rev. Francis A. Walsh, O.S.B., Ph.D. 1934. x-196 pp. 
Leather, $1.10. 

MSGR. GEORGE J. DONNELLY, Office of the Chancellor, 3810 Lindell 
Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo.: The Clergy in Choir, and The Correct Clerical 
Costume. Pamphlets. 1935. 

MARY J. HENNESSY, P. O. Box 109, Brooklyn, New York: The Catholic 
Writer’s Market Guide. Edited and Published by Mary J. Hennessy. 1935. 
Pp. 48. Paper, $1.00. 

INTERNATIONAL CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY, 407 Bergen Street, 
Brooklyn, New York: Catholic Mexico. By Edward Lodge Curran. 
Pamphlet. 24 pp. Rebel Mexico. By Edward Lodge Curran. Pamphlet. 30 
pp. Single copies, ten cents; $7.00 for 100; special rates for parish dis- 
tribution. 

THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York City: With 
Harp and Lute. A Collection of Poems, Old and New, for Catholic Chil- 
dren. By Blanche Jennings Thompson. 1935. xxii-187 pp. Cloth, $1.25. 

F. H. MCGOUGH & SON, 30-32 Division Avenue So., Grand Rapids, Mich.: 
Frequent Journeys to Calvary. By Rev. P. J. Buissink. 1935. Pp. 150. 
Cloth, $1.50. 

PELLEGRINI & CO., 772 Hay Street, Perth, W. A.: Pray the Mass. A Text- 
book for Catholic Schools. By Rev. John T. McMahon, M.A., Ph.D., 
H.Dip.Ed. 1934. xii-140 pp. 


THE SIGN PRESS, Monastery Place, Union City, N. J.: The Saddest and 
Gladdest of Days. By the Rev. Father Camillus, C.P. 1935. Pp. 81. 
Cloth, $1.10 postpaid. 
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“The loss of The Commonweal would be 
colossal not only to America, but to England, 
and to any number of places where intelligent 
men want the real issue between a Christian 
and a Pagan culture debated in an intelligent 
way.” 

G. K. CHESTERTON. 


a 
wows elelone 


THE CoMMONWEAL represents the viewpoint 
of the educated Catholic layman—when there is 
a distinctly Catholic aspect—on all matters of 


public interest. On the political and economic 
questions it is unprejudiced and impartial and on 


controversial matters its pages are open to varied 
shades of opinion for free and frank discussion. 
In no other publication will you find the distinctive 
viewpoint expressed. 
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SPECIAL OFFER TO ORATE FRATRES READERS 
Attached is $1.00. 
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No time to read? 


THE WANDERER, a modern Catholic political 
and economic review, gives you all the worthwhile 
news of the world in eight pages written in a way 
that you can understand. No headlines, no small- 
time gossip, just a brief and concise presentation of 
the developments Catholics should know. If you 
**no time to read” : WANDERER PRINTING CO. 
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THE LITURGICAL MOVE- Outline 


MENT. Explains its purpose 
and significance, its origin and 
spread; 8c. 


THE LITURGY AND THE LAY- Liturgy and the 


man. Three chapters on the 


on 


Liturgy and its relation to the 


laity, Catholic Action, and Liturgical Movement 


Catholic women; 8c. 


IF I BE LIFTED UP, an essay 
on the Sacrifice of the Mass, 
by Rev. Paul Bussard; 10c. Price per copy ten cents 


OFFERAMUS, contains the or- : : 
dinary prayers of the Mass, Discount in lots 
with explanations for group 
recitation, by Dom Cuthbert CaTHOLIC STtupy CLUB 


Revised Edition 


Goeb, O.S.B.; 12c. PROCEDURE 
WHY THE MASS, explains the 
crag hl ool geecaaaeliacaliaaas A Plan and Suggestions 
Discount of 20 per cent on lots Price per copy five cents 
of 12 or more. 
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A NEW LARGE TYPE MISSAL 


THE CATHOLIC MISSAL 


In English, for Daily Use 
By ©. J. Callan, 0. P., and J. A. McHugh, 0. P. 


The type is fur larger than in oer missals The printing is su or. 
The arrangement is simpler ... The Ordinary “ts ‘in Latin and Eng All 
superfluous rubrics (meant only Pm. the celebrant) have been diestneted. Occasion- 
ally used Prayers and Prefaces, prayers for Solemn Mass, and the Blessing before 
the people's Communten, have been removed to separate sections. Thus the 
Ordinary is a ficxible and easily used section . . . Contains every new Mass. Votive 
Masses have been numbered ... A special cord “marker springs the book open at 
the Ordinary. Kesides there are four ribbon markers. 


1248pp. Beautifully illustrated. 6%4x4 inches. 


No.3 Black imitation leather, gold edges...........--seeees> cocccceccccccs ee 
No. 3R. The same but with burnished GRBNB. .cccccccccccece 3.00 
No. 4 Mine Tenthes, BON GEIB cc ccccccccccccesscccccccesce 4.00 
No.5 Black walrus leather, gold edges............sseeeseevens ° 5.00 
No. 5W. White imitation leather, satin ined, gold edges.......... 5.00 
No. 6 Black sheepskin, gold Cd ges.......cccccccsccccccccccccccece 6.00 





No.7 Black morocco, leather lined, BONE CAGES. .ccccccccccceccccccccccccoces 7.00 
Discount allowed to Clergy and Religious 


Send for descriptive circular and sample pages 


THE ROMAN MISSAL 


Complete English and Latin text of the Mass for every day in the year 
By Abbot Fernand Cabrol, O.S.B. 


Clear type, 1,476 pages, 4x6 inches, 1 inch thick 


STUDENTS EDITION—Special thin paper; Cloth, red edges............s+0++. $2.50 
ive or more copies, each $2.00 
745 Real Morocco, burnished gold edges, flexible. ...........c0--sesceecseeeces $4.50 


Other bindings: $4.25, $4.50, $5.50, $6.50, $7.50 


MY MISSAL 


FOR SUNDAYS AND PRINCIPAL FEASTS 


Explanatory Preface and Notes — Appendix of Devotional Prayers 
By Abbot Fernand Cabrol, O.S.B. 


MY MISSAL is the most popular Sunday Missal 
LARGE TYPE EDITION, 85%x5% inches. %-inch thick, 642 pp. 


wor 
GB Black cloth, Fel GAM. cccccccccccccccccccccccccccsececce gacneesecsosceod $1.00 
Other bindings: $1.75, $2.25, $8.00, $5.00. 


REGULAR EDITION: 35xx5% inches, %-inch thick, 410 pp. 
803 Black cloth, red Cd geB........cccccceccscccrccccccccceces eccccce eeccccccoce $0.60 
Other bindings: 75c and $2.00 


Discount allowed te the Reverend Clergy and Religious 


At All Catholic Book Stores 


P. J. KENEDY & SONS 


Established 1826 
12 BARCLAY STREET NEW YORK 








When writing to advertisers please mention Orate Fratres 

















A COMPLETE LINE OF THE BEST KNOWN 
MISSALS EVER PUBLISHED 


Artistically produced, fully explained. 
THE ST. ANDREW DAILY MISSAL by Dom Gaspar Lefebvre, O. S. B., 
Latin and English, complete, up-to-date, with music, from $2.75 to $8.50. 
With Benedictine or Jesuit Proprium 20c additional. 


THE ROMAN SUNDAY MISSAL FOR AMERICA, with new style 
calendar to use without previous instruction. $2.00 to $4.50. 


THE CHILD’S DAILY MISSAL from $1.50 to $4.50. 
THE LITTLE MISSAL..... $1.60 | A LITTLE MASS BOOK $0.60 


In vestpocket form to carry in pocket or purse. 


HOW TO USE A DAILY MISSAL IN 1935 
With Special Supplement for Benedictine and Jesuit Churches. 
Sizes 334x6'% inches. 84 pages. Strong black covers. $0.24 per copy. 

Single copy sent to any address for $0.30 in stamps. 


A complete liturgical calendar for the year 1935 of every part of each 
Daily Mass. 


Quantity discounts to Religious. Now Ready. 


MASS CHART NO. 1928 — BAPTISM CHART NO. 1931 
With movable figures, for instruction. $3.00 each set. 
Both sets ordered together, special for $5.50. 


SACRAMENTALS AND SOME , THE LITTLE FLOWERS OF ST. 
CATHOLIC PRACTICES CATHERINE OF SIENA 
by Collected from old manuscripts by 
Aidan Cardinal Gasquet. 0.8.B. Innosenso Taurisana, O.P. 


The open hwo — —_ haa Translated from the Italian by 
supply soun ormation calcula 
to make the reader truly appreciate Cmantorre Deas 
the spiritual value of the Church’s | This fragrant collection of “floretti” 
Sacramentals as a means of fortify- _ shows us one of the greatest women 
ing the human soul throughout the | of history as she was seen by those 
atruggies of life. | in daily contact with her. 

Finely printed on superior antique wove paper, durable cloth binding, 

f’cap octavo. Each, net $1.25. Postpaid, $1.35. 


THE E. M. LOHMANN CO. 
413-415-417 Sibley Street Saint Paul, Minn. 
Publishers, Importers and Manufacturers 
CHURCH GOODS RELIGIOUS ARTICLES VESTMENTS, ETC. 

ALTARBOYS CASSOCKS—SURPLICES 
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